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Administration’s Concern 
with School Programs— 
This important phase of 
achieving good instruc- 
tional programs is dis- 
cussed from _ several 
angles. Harold Alberty 
and Robert Gilchrist con- 
tribute articles of special 
interest to secondary 
school educators. 


Maurice J. Thomas out- 
lines a year-round pro- 
gram with workable 
guides; Dorothy C. Bahn, 
a teacher, gives her con- 
cept of the teacher’s role 
in administratiok; and in- 
dividuals from the Den- 
ver public schools discuss 
the function of the total 
school personnel in co- 
operative _ participation. 
Marcella Lawler _ pre- 
plans with resource per- 
sons and their particular 
responsibilities, and sug- 
gestions are given to 
superintendents for well- 
organized school _ sys- 
tems by Zeno B. Katterle 
and Don S. Patterson. 


Leslie W. Johnson advo- 
cates total participation 
in sound educational 
platforms. Alice Pittman 
is another contributor; 
Walter A. Anderson gives 
guides to further reading; 
and Hannah M. Lindahl 
makes a statement on 
skills for children. 





Courtesy State Dept. of Education, Richmond, Va. 
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girls; and the skills of the 
three R’s are taught in nat- 
ural settings. So say our au- 
thors. They say, too, that 
good schools will be housed 
in attractive and functional 
buildings; that the tools 
needed for developing the 
skills of modern living will 
be available; that the walls 


of the classroom will be 


pushed out to include the 
entire community. They 
point to the fact that in good 
schools all available person- 
nel work together in a de- 


sirable learning and living 
environment, and that 
adults as well as children 
identify, analyze, and ex- 
periment with skills of 
group living. 
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Do. You Know. This Lchool?— 












ANONYMOUS 


This is a real “slice” of education in America today. We present it, not 
because it represents what we believe should constitute a desirable en- 
vironment for learning; rather, we invite you to read it and ask your- 
self how many such schools exist, how many boys and girls in our coun- 
try are today “learning” in a similar environment. We believe many of 
our readers could match it with like situations. As long as such en- 
vironments for learning exist, the task of providing better schools is 
far from finished. To give reality to the concepts of desirable settings 
for learning expressed in the following articles is an even greater chal- 
lenge in the light of the situation described. 


Time: 
Eight thirty to eleven o’clock on 
a sunny morning in May 


Place: 


The upper grade room of a two- 
room rural school 
* & 

The chill of a late frost pervades the 
room. I keep my coat on. The large 
stove at the front of the room is cold. 

The room is too dark for the chil- 
dren to read comfortably. It is clean 
and orderly but bare of books except 
for the usual textbooks and encyclo- 
pedias provided by the school, and the 
sixty-five recreatory books which the 
teacher has selected and brought from 
his teachers college library. 

Lunchboxes line the shelves of the 
cloakroom. The outside toilets are 
reached by crossing a front yard barren 
of grass and flowers and rough with 
stones and exposed roots. Washing fa- 
cilities consist of a pail and a basin on 
the cloakroom shelf. Water is carried 
from the well of a neighboring farm. 


Characters: 
Nineteen girls and boys are play- 
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ing in the rough, bare yard. In 
bad weather they play in their 
room. Below the building is a 
“coal hole.” There is no playroom. 
The teacher is preparing for his 
morning’s work. He is an earnest 
man of twenty-six. He is active 
in organizations designed for the 
youth of his community. He 
came to this school six weeks ago. 
Last semester he had work in con- 
structing the curriculum for ele- 
mentary children. As time for 
school to begin approaches he 
tells me I will not approve of his 
program. He would like to fol- 
low the philosophy he learned at 
the teachers college, but he is re- 
quired to follow his textbooks. 


The Morning Program: 


The children sing “The Marine 
Hymn,” “Don’t Fence Me In,” 
and the round, “Are You Sleep- 


ing? The songs are chosen by 
the children. 


The Fourth Grade Reading Class 


The children spend twenty minutes 
discussing the difference between the 
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chimpanzee and the monkey. Their dis- 
cussion is based on a story in a required 
set of readers. Lacking a clear under- 
standing of these differences, I cannot 
evaluate the statements made during 
the discussion. The children do no oral 
reading to support their statements. The 
relationship between the teacher and 
the pupils seems to be wholesome and 
friendly. He does not press them any 
farther into the realm of the ridiculous 
than the nature of the required read- 
ing makes necessary. 


The Fifth Grade Reading Class 


The children spend twenty minutes 
discussing, “Chicago, a Great City.” 
Their conversation is based on a story 
found in another series of required 
readers. The pictures of skyscrapers and 
of far-away Lake Michigan seem to be 
hazy. I interrupt and the children 
gather around me while we look at a 
map and examine some pictures not in 
the reader, but in a geography whose 
use is supposed to be reserved for a 
different period known as the social 
studies class. I have fun as I see ex- 
pressions of understanding and appre- 
ciation creep into the children’s faces. 


The Fourth and Fifth Grade Social 
Studies Class 


The children are studying the in- 
dustries of the South. The topic for 
the day is rice. The children have tried 
to prepare reports. Paul reads from his 
paper the language of the encyclopedia 
he has used. Evelyn reads from her 
paper an account she copied from a 
geography. The children talk about the 
amount of carbohydrates and water in 
rice. The purpose seems to be to em- 
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phasize the fact that there is very little 
waste in a pound of rice. 


The Sixth and Seventh Grade Social 
Studies Class 


The girls and boys are studying the 
Constitution. They have been assigned 
the task of memorizing the preamble. 
I am told they will be tested on their 
ability to recite the lines. Several meet 
this requirement with docility and, I 
feel, ignorance of the meaning of the 
words. The question set to guide the 
thinking as they study is: “What provi- 
sions do you find in the Constitution to 
take care of the Four Freedoms?” 


Escape: 


Weary of hearing honest children 
mouth words which mean nothing to 
them, I look about the room for some- 
thing which may have sprung from the 
hearts of these serious-faced, courteous, 
appreciative, docile children, Hanging 
below the blackboard in a dark corner 
is a chart on which childish hands have 
written or printed fifty signs of spring. 
Because the sentences suggest possibili- 
ties for building a rich and vital curric- 
ulum for this school, I copy several of 
the “signs.” 


Farmers are plowing and planting 

Lambs are born in April 

Taking off our heavy clothes 

We are leaving our cattle out 

We are cutting our hair 

The cattle and animals are shed- 
ding 

We are having fresh cows 

School will soon be out 

More people are going home for 
lunch 

Getting little chickens 

We aren’t wearing our shoes 
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And these barefoot children who cut their 
hair in the spring are required to read about 
chimpanzees and monkeys and about sky- 
scrapers and elevated trains! 

Can it be that some teachers have left 
the teaching profession because they could 


Modern Settings for Learning 


not remain in it and retain their self-re- 
spect? 

Is it possible that those who set course 
of study requirements should bear some of 
the responsibility for the present crisis in 
education? 





LAURA ZIRBES 


In this comprehensive treatment of the kind of learning environment 
necessary for today’s children, Laura Zirbes, professor of education at 
Ohio State University, Columbus, touches upon many aspects—the 
physical setting in which children live, the resources for group en- 
deavor, desirable motivation to learning. She looks at learnings in sev- 
eral fields—reading, arithmetic, social studies, science, art—in relation 
to the kind of setting in which they develop most desirably. 


SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW will 
soon be dotting the map all over the 
land. Many of them will aspire to “the 
new look, # incorporating some of the 
innumerable advances in design and 
construction which have been predicted 
and publicized in recent years. 
Developments in scientific illumina- 
tion and ventilation, heating, insulation, 
and acoustics will be represented in the 
planning of new schools and in the im- 
provement of old ones. Advances in 
structural engineering make it possible 
to project buildings which utilize new 
products and facilitate new arrange- 
ments, although costs and scarcities still 
deter the actual process of building. 


A Functional Setting for Learning 
Functionalism has challenged not only 

traditionalism in architecture and indus- 

trial design. It is just as important to 
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consider educational functions, re- 
sources, and activities in planning a 
modern classroom as it is to conceive 
the kitchen of a home as part of the de- 
sign for carrying on the functions of 
modern family living. The psychology 
of color is no less important for school- 
rooms than it is for factories and busi- 
ness offices. Modern educational equip- 
ment and built-in facilities for the use 
and orderly storage of books, records, 
materials, and aids are as essential to 
effective work, order, and organization 
in schools as they are in military or in- 
dustrial establishments. 

The educational values which char- 
acterize a democratic American com- 
munity school of thé. middle of this 
Twentieth Century call for quite an- 
other setting than those which were 
accepted and transplanted here from 
Central Europe in the Nineteenth Cen- 
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tury before the cultural and educational 
resources of our country were devel- 
oped. The democratic relationships of 
parents and teachers, the sense of com- 
mon interests, the spirit of team work 
—all these are contingent on places to 
meet and worthwhile undertakings. 


Space and Sunlight for All 


Many of the anachronistic school 
plants of America need to be recon- 
ceived and reconditioned in order that 
they may not continue to hamper and 
frustrate the very values which they 
should serve. Compulsory attendance 
at places that are unfit for human habi- 
tation is indefensible. Rural schools, in 
particular, need to be modernized. 

Some city schools need to be relo- 
cated so that children who live in the 
heart of the crowded city may have 
some of the advantages of space and 
sun and air, which more fortunate 
families secure by selling out and mov- 
ing into residential suburbs. It would 
not be unreasonable to transport chil- 
dren from crowded urban industrial 
centers to publicly owned country day 
schools adjacent to parks and play- 
grounds. Old school sites, hemmed in 
by commercial and industrial establish- 
ments and associated with special health, 
fire, and traffic hazards, are often 
plagued with social handicaps that con- 
tribute to delinquency and crime. Such 
sites might be abandoned and sold as 
very desirable real property to be de- 
veloped for industrial use, releasing pub- 
lic funds for the relocation of schools. 


Guides from Research 


But it is not enough to look to the 
building profession and related fields 
for ideas on better environments for 
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learning. Many of the improvements in 
structure, arrangement, and equipment 
will be based on advances in education. 
Many of these, in turn, are soundly 
based on scientific studies of child 
health, human growth and develop- 
ment, nutrition, psychology, and men- 
tal health. Changing social conditions 
and social needs also call for educational 
adjustments. What are the implications 
for school planning? 

Today’s school is a different insti- 
tution from‘its historical antecedent. Its 
social purpose and its educational pro- 
gram have changed, as have our con- 
ceptions of human growth and learn- 
ing. Furthermore, our respect for salu- 
tory conditions of school living has a 
broad base which properly subordinates 
minimal cost to factors that make for 
optimal health and wellbeing. 


Classrooms for Real Living 


The dingy grays and dark browns 
that were selected and standardized for 
school use because they wore well and 
did not show the dirt have given place 
to colors which lighten and brighten 
classrooms and corridors. The. fixed 
furniture designed for easy upkeep, 
passive learning, and mass management 
becomes anachronistic when schools 
seek to emphasize “learning by doing” 
and foster flexible groupings in terms 
of cooperative endeavor. 

The face-front, teacher-centered ar- 
rangement gives way to one in which a 
number of centers of group activity are 
functionally equipped and arrayed. The 
attractiveness of a reading nook, a book 
table, and handy, well-stocked shelves 
are not limited to libraries and modern 
homes, Every classroom needs a special 
place that contributes to the develop- 
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ment of abiding interests in books as 
sources of satisfaction. Similarly, a 
science corner or table with facilities 
for direct inquiry, observation, and ex- 
periment is not only conducive to readi- 
ness for laboratory study of science, 
but emphasizes the role of science in 
modern life in ways which develop re- 
spect for scientific method and poten- 
tial abilities in scientific fields. Bulletin 
boards with their timely emphasis on 
current affairs of local, national, and 
world-wide interest help to cultivate 
social awareness and expanding outlook. 


Learning in a Wider Setting 


Only when the modern classroom 
works or functions in the active, dy- 
namic processes of education is it ac- 
ceptable as an environment for learn- 
ing. For that reason it is often advisable 
to adjourn to the wider setting which 
community study offers for social learn- 
ings and first-hand experiences upon 
which subsequent classroom discussion 
and work may be based. The continuity 
between school and life outside the 
school is all too often broken when the 
school set-up suggests an academic iso- 
lation of learning from life and social 
contexts, or separates subjects in ways 
which obscure or disrupt their bear- 
ing on each other or their integration 
in non-academic situations of life. 

Unless school learnings are actually 
carried on in ways which contribute to 
carry-over, the school has not done 
what it should to set the environment 
for learning. The dead-end quality of 
meaningless, isolated learnings is re- 
sponsible for rapid forgetting, for low 
morale, for dependence on coercive 
pressure and _ extrinsic motivation. 
Schools which follow such a course 
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provide environments for unsocial learn- 
ing and conditions for social maladjust- 
ment. 


Resources for Group Endeavor 


Learning to plan and work together 
cooperatively and responsibly at worth- 
while tasks is not facilitated in an en- 
vironment which is set for arbitrary, 
autocratic control. The democratically 
organized classroom may be recognized 
by sight and by reference to the motives 
and purposes which impel individuals 
and relate them to each other. Environ- 
ments which do not lend themselves to 
purposeful group activity encourage in- 
dividualism and aggressive, self-cen- 
tered behavior. They minimize the dy- 
namic and social values on which the 
development of fine personalities and 
good societies depend. Individual as- 
signments and prescribed lessons or ex- 
ercises in workbooks may emphasize 
very specific skills in isolation; but, by 
contrast, the essential skills and atti- 
tudes of social adjustment and demo- 
cratic human relations develop only in 
a social setting which provides diverse 
resources and opportunities for chal- 
lenging group endeavor and guidance 
which respects democratic values. 

The assumption that there is a basic 
incompatibility between such social and 
personal values and knowledge or skill 
needs to be challenged. We have too 
long treated social and personal values 
as incidental, unpredictable, and sec- 
ondary, giving primacy and emphasis 
to the so-called fundamentals in ways 
which reduce their significance in spite 
of these priorities. A functional, pur- 
poseful approach to any one of the so- 
called three R’s makes its personal and 
social values central and integral, not 
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casual or incidental. Skills are used and 
learned in ways which carry over when 
che environment is set for such social, 
personal guidance and development. 


The Situational Approach 


An impoverished or meager environ- 
ment is not conducive to richness of as- 
sociation, interest, or action. Lack of 
stimulus, overstimulation, and distrac- 
tion all complicate learning. Recourse 
to extrinsic motivation is a temporary 
expedient but is seldom conducive to 
intrinsic motives or to wholehearted 
purposive effort. It is, therefore, pref- 
erable that guidance seek to confront 
the learner with a situation or an en- 
vironmental setting that provides an in- 
trinsic challenge to purposive effort. 
This makes prods, bribes, threats, re- 
wards, penalties, and pressures super- 
fluous. When the situation challenges 
purposive action, the learner’s responses 
are coordinated and directed by his 
own purposes instead of being the re- 
sult of compliance to a series or se- 
quence of commands or directions. 

All this makes it very important to 
provide an environment which offers 
sufficient challenge or suggestion to ini- 
tiate interest and sufficient resources to 
carry purposive action forward in self- 
directive fashion. To get this process 
well started so that it becomes a way 
of life and a way of relating each 
learner to others in many mutually sat- 
isfactory ways is the crux of educa- 
tion. Because it is concerned with de- 
veloping a way of responding to life 
situations, ty pical life situations and 
problems are preferable as points of 
departure and as cues to self-direction. 
The mature person or the specialist can 
respond to a more or less abstract sug- 
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gestion, but the purposes of early and 
general education are better served 
by situational approaches. 


Reading in a Natural Setting 


A child learns to talk by living in an 
environment in which everyone talks 
to him and to everyone else. He hears 
talk, responds to talk, interprets talk, 
tries to talk, learns to talk; because 
talking serves his purposes and satisfies 
some of his needs in a social environ- 
ment. The beginnings of reading could 
be just as gradual and natural. 

The development of broader and 
higher reading tastes depends on fre- 
quent opportunity for contact with a 
rich array of books—for browsing, se- 
lecting, sharing; for dramatizing and 
illustrating stories; for discovering and 
exploring new fields. The environment 
which develops reading readiness is not 
properly a narrow funnel which merely 
provides induction into a_ specific 
primer. It is rather a setting in which 
classroom reading may become an open 
sesame to intelligent library use, to 
study, and to the wider values and open- 
ing vistas of reading in life. 


Guidance in Creative Expression 

The valid induction into art is not 
the formal abstraction of elements of 
design for later application, nor the 
over simplification which impresses 
stereotyped techniques by instruction, 
models, and patterns. An environment 
which is hospitable to beauty of color, 
form, and line, and with facilities for 
creative expression does more than 
didactic instruction. 

Wise, early guidance requires an en- 
vironment which favors free explora- 
tory manipulation of many mediums 
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and materials of art, and relates the chal- 
lenge of free, creative expression to 
vital, first-hand experiences. Construc- 
tive effort requires accessible tools and 
challenging outlets, but it curbs de- 
structive impulses. 


Provision for Number Learnings 


Even the much maligned and fre- 
quently feared field of mathematics 
suffers from inadequate environmental 
provisions when books and lessons 
bring the abstracted array of combina- 
tions, facts, rules, and processes to bear 
on children without benefit of con- 
crete materials. When conditions and 
experiences do not favor the grasp of 
number relations and recognize the so- 
cial usefulness of measurement, all but 
the ablest of children are needlessly 
confounded and confused. 

The high incidence of failures and 
remedial cases should challenge inquiry 
and lead to measures which make arith- 
metic a ready tool for understanding 
and dealing with quantitative phases of 
the environment with insight, skill, and 
satisfaction. Measures can be _ taken 
which enable young children to work 
and play together in an environment 
which provides a wealth of guided ex- 
periences in grouping, measuring, esti- 
mating, comparing, and checking num- 
bers of concrete objects and quantities 
of material for real life purposes. 


Realistic Bases for Understanding 

The environment for social studies is, 
of course, the widening horizon of the 
child’s own living. The home, the 
school, the neighborhood, the com- 
munity, the nearby farm or airport, the 
depot and harbor, the trucks and high- 
ways, the factories and markets are all 
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features of the environment for learn- 
ing that open the way to social under- 
standing—and make pictures, maps, 
books, news, studies, and work mean 
much more. It is only from such realis- 
tic bases and such direct social experi- 
ence that wholesome human relations 
and intelligent world citizenship may 
be projected. 

To restrict school science to verbal 
material in books makes the books far 
less interesting and meaningful. It denies 
children the first-hand basis for a reali- 
zation of the pervasive implications of 
science for everyday life. It narrows the 
scope of science needlessly and over- 
emphasizes organized printed knowl- 
edge in the years when first-hand ob- 
servations and discriminations are a de- 
velopmental essential to sustained 
terests and maturing aptitudes. 

An educative environment should 
give children encouragement and re- 
sources for raising pet animals; collect- 
ing, mounting, and organizing speci- 
mens for exhibits; using magnets, mic- 
roscopes, and other scientific instru- 
ments; taking an old clock or radio 
apart and putting it together again; visit- 
ing museums, laboratories, or industries 
where scientific processes are carried 
on; making and using chemical solu- 
tions for various practical purposes. 

Modern psychology and mental hy- 
giene emphasize the situational aspects 
and contingencies of learning. The 
modern teacher seeks to apply such in- 
sights by guiding purposeful experience 
in ways which are conducive to carry- 
over. The optimal development of per- 
sonalities and the realization of the so- 
cial objectives with which democratic 
education is concerned require environ- 
ments conducive to such learnings. 
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A Group Creates 94 Climate 


RUTH CUNNINGHAM and ASSOCIATES 


The quality of group living in any classroom is one of our criteria for 
judging how effective learning can be. The individuals who collaborated 
in preparing this article recount some of their “discoveries” concern- 
ing the learnings of both children and teachers in group living. Ruth 
Cunningham is assistant professor, Teaehers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and research associate, Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation. Associates in the investigation described in 
this article are Anna Elzi, teacher, Grant Junior High School; Marie 
Farrell, teacher, Emerson School; James Hall, supervisor of re- 
search; and Madeline Roberts, teacher, Swansea School—all of the 
Denver, Colorado, public schools. The study reported here is part of a 
larger investigation being made by the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 


of School Experimentation. 


“I LIKED THE PEOPLE in my room. 
I liked arithmetic, but not too much.” 
This is Sally’s view of her past year in 
school. Other nine- and ten-year-olds 
responding to the question, “What did 
you like about our work this year?” 
say: 

“I liked group work (class organiza- 
tion in committees, clubs, and interest 
groups). I liked to be able to do things 
I wanted to do. I liked to know I was 
as an important a person as all the rest 
of the people. I liked the way we could 
all be able to be an officer in group 
work. I liked the way all of us was 
some kind of a leader. I liked to be able 
to give suggestions without everybody 
laughing at you.” 

* * * 

“We learned a lot of things and how 
to work and play together, and live to- 
gether, and take turns. I like the way 
we did things. I liked the chances we 
got to be leader.” 


What We've Learned 
Eighth graders, telling what they 
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have learned during the past year, re- 
port: 

“By working in groups I have learned 
to get along better with people. I have 
learned more about the subject working 
in small groups because each person 
gets to do more on the project and it is 
more interesting.” 

* * * 

“In studying the unit on Human Re- 
lations I have learned to improve my 
personality in such ways as being 
friendly to more people and how to 
get along with people. I have learned 
about people from other nations and 
how they live and work together. I 
have found out about how to be a bet- 
ter group leader and member. I’ve 
learned how to carry on a conversa- 
tion with people I have just met and 
many other things.” 

~ * * 

“By working the way we have, I’ve 
gained many things. I’ve learned how to 
work in a group by being in a group 
as group-work. Having to speak with 
the mothers was a new event. Getting 
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the adults’ side of problems helped me 
a lot in how they want me to behave.” 


People Are Important 

What these youngsters are saying 
is that their classmates and their ways 
of working in group situations were of 
major importance to them. Individuals 
grow, learn, change as they react to 
their environment. An important aspect 
of that environment is people. 

The way a person thinks about him- 
. self, his sense of personal worth, his 
emotional security, are in large measure 
determined by what he thinks other 
people think of him. He feels superior 
or inferior, an “insider” or an “out- 
sider,” depending on what status he 
thinks the group has given him. 

Every teacher knows these things, of 
course, but evidently it is easy to over- 
look, or try to discount, the tremendous 
power of the group in the development 
of the individual. Many teachers, it 
would seem, try to operate as though 
they, as teachers, the course content, 
materials, equipment, and the four walls 
of the classroom were the major en- 
vironmental factors which influence in- 
dividuals. From the experience of teach- 
ers who have studied individuals in 
group settings of classrooms, it would 
seem that the group has more influence 
on the individual than any of these other 
factors, and often more than all the 
other factors combined. In other words, 
in studying atmospheres for learning, 
the group itself creating its environ- 
ment cannot be overlooked. 


It Doesn’t “Just Happen” 

A favorable group climate doesn’t 
‘just happen.” Good group living is 
achieved. Moreover, it isn’t something 
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a teacher does to children; it is some- 
thing children in a group develop for 
themselves, with teacher guidance. It 
follows, then, that children need skills 
for group living. But, as in any learn- 
ing—learning to read, for example— 
techniques alone, without understand- 
ing, can be futile. 

There is ample evidence that even 
young children can become aware of 
group processes. Billy, a nine-year-old, 
reporting a playground incident, says: 
“We started arguing so we planned 
how we were going to quit arguing.” 
These youngsters had stopped to 
analyze what they were doing and 
why; they were aware of the processes 
involved; they knew some techniques 
for examining and improving their re- 
action patterns, 

In a discussion to analyze why they 
didn’t get along together so well one 
day, members of a fourth and fifth 
grade group made comments such as: 

“I was sleepy.” 

“When I got up my brother and sister 

started socking me and I got mad and 

came to school grouchy.” 

Awareness that physical state or prior 
events may influence current behavior 
is quite a mature concept. Another 
youngster, more poetic than explicit, 
says: 

“Some days we’re out of tune like a 

violin.” 

The problem, then, is to determine 
how to get in tune. These same nine- 
and ten-year-olds made these sugges- 
tions, which they headed, “What we 
can do to plan together well.” 


Susan: Choose a good planning leader. 
Don’t just choose the person 
you like best. 

Give your attentions to the 


ones that’s talking. 


Ann: 
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Don’t be afraid to speak up. 
The idea you are thinking of 
may be the one the class will 
want to use. 

Tom: Be sure to take everyone’s 
ideas. 

Watch what’s going on or a 
change might be made that 
you don’t know about. It would 
make you not know what to 
do next. 

Don’t have the planning period 
too long. 

Yes, but before you stop be 
sure everyone knows how to 
get started on what you've 
planned to do. 


George: 


Bertha: 


Howard: 


Margaret: 


Some adult groups might well profit 
from similar mature consideration of 
their group processes. 


Teachers, Too, Need Skills 


Not to be put to shame by the 
thoughtful analysis of youngsters, as 
teachers we attempted to analyze our 
own actions and the reaction of groups 
to them. We recognized that the 
teacher sets the tone of group living 
in most classrooms and that the inter- 
action pattern he introduces is a signifi- 
cant factor in determining the type and 
quality of group response which creates 
the climate. 

Our first step was an attempt to iden- 
tify the specific control devices used 
by teachers. We were amazed to dis- 
cover the range of devices used, some 
of them unconsciously. The following 
are examples of the twenty-two types 
of devices we identified: 


Imposing own authority (/ won't have 
that!) 
Pointing to consequences (/f you do 
that you'll get hurt) 
Using threats or appeals to: 
a. Morals (Good boys, 
don’t do that) 


nice boys, 
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b. Age status (Big boys don’t do 
that) 

c. Sex status (Don’t be a “sissy,” or 
a “Tom-boy”) 

d. Group status (Other boys and 
girls won't like you) 

Offering bribes (I'll give you a good 

grade) 

Offering suggestion (Why not try it 

this way?) 

Posing a problem (What should we 

do?) 

Suggesting that the group look at itself 

to evaluate process and progress (Are 

we doing it the best way?) 

We found it enlightening to check 
our actions as to range and type of de- 
vice used, and to employ the list as a 
check sheet when visiting other class- 
rooms. In one situation, for example, 
in a junior high school classroom dur- 
ing three periods only two. devices 
were used: (a) bribes and threats hav- 
ing to do with grades or academic suc- 
cess or failure; and (b) isolating the in- 
dividual from the group, physically (go 
stand in the hall) or psychologically 
(you're not to say anything more this 
period). Moreover, it seemed likely that 
the youngsters didn’t “give a hoot” 
about whether they received good 
grades or bad, passed or failed, and 
that they rather welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to be isolated from the group. 

Observations such as this helped us 
to realize that, although a study of 
range and types of devices may be in- 
teresting, much more significant is a 
study of the appropriateness of the 
teacher’s action to the group and the 
situation. It is this aspect to which we 
have given major emphasis in our sub- 
sequent study.' 


1The full report of the study, Understanding 
Group Behavior of Boys and Girls, will come from 
the press in the spring of 1948. 
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It’s a Big Problem 


As we studied control devices and 
their appropriateness, we began to 
recognize that in the way a teacher op- 
erates there is something bigger and 
more important than his isolated actions. 
| We became aware of various types of 
interaction patterns. We knew of 
studies of Lewin, Lippitt, and White,’ 
describing reactions of groups to “auto- 
cratic,” “laissez faire,” and “democra- 
tic” situations. The report of this study 
helped us to identify types of interac- 
tion, but our ability to classify interac- 
po iy came only “a “after consid- 
érable study of groups in our own and 
a number of other classrooms. Having 
hypothesized five types, we tested them 
in further observations, and, although 
we found numerous subtle variations, 
we decided these five could stand as 
workable, recognizable classifications. 
Moreover, the relation of the pattern 
to the group reaction was sufficiently 
recurrent for us to make statements of 
relationship with considerable confi- 
dence. 

Adult rule, pupil obedience. We 
find that pupils tend to react with docile 
acceptance if .the expectation of the 
group is autocracy, or with violent ag- 
gression, which leads to increased adult 
rule, if the group has ideas about its 
self-management. Incidentally, having a 
student chairman or using other so- 
called democratic forms is no guarantee 
that adult rule is not in operation. It is 
possible for a teacher to delegate au- 
thority to a student or a committee, yet 
maintain a rigid obedience pattern. 


? Lewin, K., Lippitt, R., and White, R., “Pat- 
terns of Aggressive Behavior in Experimentally 
Created ‘Social Climates.’ Journal of Social Psy- 
chology 10: 271-299; May 1939. 
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Planless “catch as catch can” con- 
trol. We didn’t find many examples of 
this pattern except for brief periods or 
on playgrounds or in extra-curricular 
activities. The reaction was inevitably 
confusion, insecurity, and keen com- 
petition for power among group mem- 
bers, or between the group and the 
teacher. 

Teacher planning with individuals. 
The group reaction to such a pattern 
seems to depend on the teacher’s rapport 
with the group, but obviously such 
practice limits interaction. It is interest- 
ing to note that there are some teach- 
ers using this pattern who sincerely be- 
lieve they are employing group plan- 
ning and democratic forms when ac- 
tually they are doing no more than al- 
lowing some play of individual initiative 
while curtailing group action. 

Adult directed group planning. 
This pattern allows interaction within 
bounds set by the adult. It is a frequent 
and perhaps necessary pattern when 
dealing with very young children or 
with pupils who are just learning the 
skills of interaction. Ideally, we be- 
lieve teachers using this pattern will in- 
crease progressively the areas of inter- 
action and self-management as_ the 
group matures and acquires skills. Un- 
fortunately, however, there are teach- 
ers who seem content that they are be- 
ing “democratic” when they continue 
to als but limited scope for interac- 
tion; or they fear the consequences of 
increasing self-control areas. In other 
words, they don’t quite trust the group 
process. 

Group self-management through 
group planning. This, we believe, is the 
ideal in democratic group living. The 
group, as a group, accepts or develops 
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its goals, plans its means to attain these 
goals, and cooperates in achieving them. 
It is unrealistic, however, to attempt 
complete and unlimited self-manage- 
ment with immature children and with 
groups which lack skills. It may actually 
be damaging to the group to attempt to 
use complete self-control until it has 
learned some skills of group interaction 
through practicing them in limited 


_areas. Only as the group learns to find . 


security in its own skills and in grou 

goals is it possible to shift from adult- 
given security to group-given security. 
We have ample evidence, however, that 
this security and skill can be achieved, 
that groups can learn, with wise teacher 
leadership, to manage themselves in 
ever-widening and more complex sit- 
uations. 

We found that many teachers use 
most or all of these patterns at one time 
or another. In fact, the teachers who, 
observers agreed, were the most “demo- 


cratic,” tended to use the widest range 


of patterns. As in our study of devices, 


we have decided that it is of major im- 
portance that a teacher learn to judge 
when each pattern is appropriate. But 
that is a long story—too long to tell 
here. 


The Climate Makes the Difference 


‘Of this we are convinced: the climate 


in which a group lives determines how 


it lives and what it learns. But the group 

\itself (and don’t forget the teacher is 
a group member, too) determines to a 
large extent the type of climate in which 
it lives. Thus, knowing how to create 
favorable group climate is a major job 
of teachers and other group members. 
It requires skills and an awareness of 
group processes. But—and this is im- 
portant—such skills and awareness can 
be achieved. It’s up to us as teachers 
to see to it that they are achieved. /t 
can be done! 





In April— 


Readers of EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP will wish to draw the attention of 
their administrators to the forthcoming April issue. It will deal with 
the responsibility of administration in providing a good instructional 
program and has a series of articles of particular pertinence to the ad- 
ministrator. A further description will be found on the table of con- 
tents page. Copies of this April issue may be ordered for 50 cents per 
single issue from the Association for Supervision’ and Curriculum De- 


velopment, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Human Values Take Pricrity— 


ELIZABETH GUILFOILE 








Verbally, it is the fashion to subscribe to the importance of desirable 
human relationships in educational programs. In actuality, however, 
it is often difficult to find cases in point. Therefore, when this article, 
by Elizabeth Guilfoile, principal of the Twelfth District School in Cin- 
cinnati, came to the editorial desk, it was most welcome. Miss Guilfoile 
describes, in very concrete terms, the kind of living that can go on in a 
school where more than lip service is given to the importance of human 
values. 





“Dear Miss ; 

Can you take Willie on n Fifth St. to Jack Spratt’s Shoe Store and get him 
a pair of shoes? alacds works for Lock’s Ice Cream Company, at 7th and 
D Streets, and she won't have time. So if it is not too much trouble during 
lunch hour, take him for me and select a nice pair for him. I am sending five 
dollars ($5). Thanking you in advance, 


“WHAT DID YOU DO about it?” 
asked the principal when the fifth grade 
teacher displayed this note. 

“Do? Why, I went and bought them! 
Could I betray such faith? Of course, 
I planned to go home at noon to dress 
up in my new spring print for that tea 
at 4:15. But what is a bath as compared 
to my responsibility for the fit of 
Willie’s shoes? His sister has no time, 
but a school teacher has nothing to do 
with her noon hour but go shopping. 

“Would my fellow teachers from the 
other buildings mind my dirty face if 
they knew that I was trusted with Mrs. 
Green’s five dollars? She knows when I 
buy shoes for Willie they'll be good 
shoes!” 


This Is the School 


This teacher’s school has little in ma- 
terial resources to offer the children 
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His mother 
Margaret Green” 


who need so much. It is an old, four- 
story structure, heated by stoves, ill- 
lighted, and equipped with outmoded 
seating. Human resources must be used 
to the maximum for Willie and his 
schoolmates if school is to make up to 
them something of what home and 
@ommunity have denied them. And so 
the teachers and others who comprise 
the staff of Willie’s elementary school 
work in a relationship that is both 
cause and effect. 


These Are the People 

They have in their charge five hun- 
dred underprivileged children, all of 
whom come from homes immeasurably 
poor in both economic and cultural re- 
sources. Added to the health problems 
and the social problems of the people 


in this overcrowded, disorganized 
neighborhood, are the problems of seg- 
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regation. The pupils of Willie’s school 
are all Negroes. The majority of the 
families have come in recent years from 
states which offer the most limited edu- 
cational opportunities. 

Working with the children who have 
so little and who look, with their par- 
ents, to the school for so much has 
proven a challenge to the teachers, the 
principal, the secretary, the nurse, the 
home visitor, the lunchroom manager, 
the custodian, the janitors, and all the 
adults engaged in this joint enterprise. 
A look behind the scenes at bits of 
everyday living tells how the staff at- 
tempts to meet this challenge. 


Children Learn to Play Together 

On the playground at recess the pri- 
mary children are involved in a variety 
of games. When the bell rings each 
group of little boys runs to a different 
fifth grade leader, who gathers up the 
balls and ropes, helps them to organize 
a line, walks with them to the doorway, 
and starts them on their way to their 
classroom. Today the pupil-leader has 
helped the slow, encouraged the diffi- 
dent, checked the overaggressive. “We 
had a good time,” Roy, a first grader, 
announces to the nurse who is just de- 
parting for her field visits. 

“They actually play,” she comments. 
“Time was when they just knocked 
and pushed each other, or stood around 
and glowered. In this limited play- 
ground space so many efforts to interest 
the children in play have failed. Play 
is not characteristic of the neighbor- 
hood, Unfriendly and anti-social habits 
among adults reflect themselves in chil- 
dren. Of course children have to do 
something, and in the course of my 
rounds I have seen boys of ten and 
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twelve—even of eight—jumping on the 
back of trucks and snatching bottles of 
pop. I saw them steal ears of corn one 
day, not because they wanted it, I’m 
sure—but because stealing it was fun. 
In the homes there’s no chance to play 
—limited space, no toys, no stimulus to 
the imagination. Yet in this play pro- 
gram they really are learning games and 
having a good time doing it!” 

Back of the development of a play 
program is the leadership of a physical 
education teacher who could see all the 
possibilities in a situation and refuse to 
be daunted by initial failures. Work- 
ing with her have been teachers who 
could see the changes in children that 
came about when a play program was 
developed to the point where play be- 
gan to be a part of their daily lives. 


A “Play Clinic” Evolves 


Much planning and much patience 
have gone into the successive steps of the 
program. A particularly interesting late 
step is the “play clinic” which grew out 
of the “play leader” arrangement. The 
fifth grade children who act as play 
leaders met with their physical educa- 
tion teacher once a week to practice 
the games that the small children play. 
They also discussed what to do when a 
child does not want to play, will not take 
his turn, cannot understand the direc- 
tions. 

Finally, it was agreed to hold “play 
clinics” in the gym where all the play 
leaders could work with their small 
groups at once. Working with them and 
observing them were the classroom 
teachers of the small children. In this 
weekly period the primary children 
have been helped to acquire the simple 
skills they need for the games. The ten- 
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and eleven-year-old leaders have been 
helped to understand how to interest 
younger children. The small, crowded 
playground is now a place for fun and 
friendly association. The fifth grade 
group is developing attitudes of re- 
sponsibility and of concern for small 
children. 

“Tt isn’t that there are no problems,” 
says one: of the teachers who has just 
been giving general oversight to the 
primary recess. “Anti-social attitudes 
are still common. Aggressive and with- 
drawn children we still have with us. 
Tempers still flare unreasoningly when 
collisions, literal and figurative, occur, 
but now we can meet the problems. 
While most of the children are play- 
ing happily, the teacher is free to ob- 
serve and to help in those situations 
where she is needed.” 


The City Becomes the Neighborhood 


“There was a time,’ comments a 
fourth grade teacher, “when it was 
difficult to plan an excursion. One third 
of the children, at least, stayed at home. 
Now -- :tically every child brings his 
carfare and lunch. Parents who did not 
set much store, by trips out of the neigh- 
borhood now cooperate. Only occa- 
sionally a parent refuses to sign the 
note of permission. Usually every. child 
is on hand, with face and clothes shin- 
ing.” 

A variety of excursions has helped to 
build up the experience of the chil- 
dren through the use of the parks, air- 
port, museums, railroad station, and any 
unusual opportunities the area may 
offer. The children, in a measure, take 
all the city for their province. Once 
they and their parents were fearful of 
the rebuffs they would meet beyond 
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the confines of their own highly segre- 
gated district. Now they go happily, 
with their white or colored teachers, to 
a great variety of places.* Their out- 
look is daily broadened. Their interests 
multiply and they find new things to 
talk and write about. 


And This Is Why It Happened 


What lies behind these accounts of 
Willie and the shoes, the learning to 
play together, the changed feelings 
about excursions? The story of these 
changes is one of the day-by-day rela- 
tionships which make up the program 
of living and learning together. These 
relationships may be expressed in a half- 
dozen generalizations which are not 
consciously organized : objectives but 
principles simply shaped in the process 
of group effort and group thinking by 
the staff. 


Children come first 


The welfare of the children in the 
school is the essential criterion by which 
to judge all activities. Many school prac- 
tices, even generally accepted ones, are 
eliminated through the rigorous use of 
this touchstone. For example, all money- 
raising projects are omitted, although 
the proceeds might be used to obtain 
helpful supplies and equipment, Pennies 
needed for lunch must not be diverted 
into any other use. Most “drives” and 
“weeks” must be ignored as these usually 
do little to develop permanent interests 
in the children. They tend to interrupt 
the program developed by the school 
through consistent study of children’s 
needs and interests. “Health Week,” 


1 Elizabeth Guilfoile, “White and Negro Teachers 
Work and Talk Together.” Elementary English Re- 
view 23: 15-20; January 1946 
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for instance, is an anomaly in a school 
which makes of health a major factor 
in the work and play of every day in 
the year. 


Leadership belongs to all 


The major responsibilities of the 
school, of both permanent and tem- 
porary character, are shared by staff 
members. For leadership in most of 
these responsibilities, individuals are not 
selected but discovered. The steady faith 
of teachers has created a parent-teacher 
association. They have believed in the 
reality of the desire of the parents for 
an organization despite the parent’s ob- 
vious limitations. One staff member led 
the effort to keep the little club alive 
through the stages in which the inertia, 
timidity, and vacillation of the mothers 
were most discouraging. It took ex- 
treme tenacity to find ways to meet the 
unexpressed needs of the parents, and 
ingenuity to establish every step in the 
process. But results finally began to 
follow. 

This responsibility attached itself to 
the teacher-leader because of her driv- 
ing interest. Her creative thinking ex- 
pressed itself definitely in this effort. 

Working at the detailed tasks of com- 
mittee activities and program making, 
teachers and parents find new bonds of 
interest. Parents gain new self-respect. 
Teachers gain new insight. The public 
health nurse has found new avenues 
for her teachings. Parents have estab- 
lished new relationships with her. 

7+ * *« 

Several teachers have managed a 
chain of contacts with the local char- 
acter-building agencies and organiza- 
tions. The children typically lack the 
initiative to find these resources for 
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themselves or to follow through con- 
sistently with a program set up by any 
agency. Through their personal knowl- 
edge of resources, and their daily con- 
tact with the children, these staff mem- 
bers have helped to bring the service 
and the*need together. 

A young janitor has organized a boys’ 
group which meets under his super- 
vision and encouragement at the branch 
YMCA. The boys swim, take part in in- 
door games, and plan projects under 
his guidance. Although they have so 
little themselves, these boys secured 
foods and filled a Christmas basket for 
a needy family. His zeal to have more 
pupils take advantage of this recreation 
program prompted the leader to solicit 
from each teacher the fees for a mem- 
bership for some especially needy boy. 

Daily in the school this man’s influ- 
ence is felt among the boys. When he 
says, “You must always report home 
first after school,” they listen, thus 
building an attitude of lasting value. 

* * * 

The sense of responsibility for the 
welfare of the individual child abides 
in every staff member. The secretary, 
one evening, began to wonder if the 
symptoms a child had shown that day 
might indicate a grave illness. She re- 
membered that the parent, who had been 
summoned to school, had seemed a little 
vague about what steps to take. The 
secretary’s telephoning started the 
wheels moving needed to get the child 
into the hospital to be examined. To- 
morrow might have been too late! She 
had come to recognize that parents 
were often helpless in the face of an 
emergency. | 

Later check on the situation revealed 
that the parent thought she was not 
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entitled to the service of the public 
hospital because she owed a bill of 
seven dollars since her own recent con- 
finement. She had spent critical hours 
in trying to raise money among ac- 
quaintances to settle the bill instead of 
calling an ambulance for the child. 


Projects shaped by many minds 


All plans and projects of the school 
are the concern of each staff member 
—in their formation, as well as in their 
development. There is no machinery 
for staff participation in planning and 
evaluation other than the usual staff 
conference. There is just the simple 
fact that decisions are shared as fully 
as possible. Things are talked out on 
every occasion. Each member of the 
staff has more or less completely de- 
veloped the habit of thinking through 
all proposals, developing or criticising 
them, and contributing practical reac- 
tions. Therefore, most policies and prac- 
tices of the school are the products of 
many minds. Innovations are proposed 
most often by staff members. 

One of the major premises upon 
which administrative and supervisory 


decisions are made is that an individual’s 
own plan is likely to be the best and 
most creative one for the accomplish- 
ment of his particular task. Advice and 
help are of most use when related to the 
originator’s own idea. It seems obvious 
that teachers and others need less direc- 
tion and more opportunity to talk out 
and develop their own ideas. The prin- 
cipal is naturally an agent of informa- 
tion and a resource for materials and 
assistance. Beyond that, she is so far as 
it is possible, the kind of resource the in- 
dividual is seeking at the moment—a 
disinterested judge, a rejoicing partici- 
pant in a happy experience, or—if 
something has gone sadly wrong—just 
a shoulder on which to weep. 


All kinds of information help 


Complete information is needed to 
deal with the problems of every child. 
Nurse, attendance worker, teachers, 
non-professional staff members—all 
contribute their knowledge to the solu- 
tion of children’s problems. While this 
process centers in the school office, the 
principal is not necessarily the best-in- 
formed person in regard to the child’s 





Courtesy North Phoenix (Ariz.) High School 


Joint concern for children’s welfare 
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background. The public health nurse, 
with headquarters in the school, has 
been in the district for many years. 
She knows not only of immediate ill- 
nesses in the families, but also of in- 
come levels, chronic invalids, desperate 
financial emergencies, sparsely fur- 
nished rooms, lack of fuel. 

Then, there is the teacher of fifteen 
year’s standing who has had repre- 
sentatives of nearly all families in the 
district in her room and can supply 
much information. She is more likely 
to know the aspirations and achieve- 
ments of the family than their misfor- 
tunes, however. Boys come back to her 
from the far places of the world upon 
the completion of their army service. 
Girls come with their high school di- 
plomas or their new babies. Junior high 
school children and their parents come 
seeking advice as to the next steps. 

The attendance worker contributes 
information on family problems and 
relationships, too. The custodian ob- 
serves when some difference develops 
in the manner or conduct of a boy 
who comes and goes in the basement. 
The lunchroom manager is quick to see 
if a child has no appetite or is eating 
ravenously. Daily these significant items 
of information find their way to prin- 
cipal or teacher and help in the under- 
standing of and the dealing with the 
child. The children are happier, and 
the strain of the teacher’s effort grows 
less. The atmosphere of the school im- 
proves in serenity. 


Materials belong to everyone 


The school facilities and equipment 
attain their maximum use because they 
are completely shared. Sets of readers, 
reference volumes, supplementary ma- 
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terials of all kinds, including three types 
of visual aid projectors, are circulated 
from the office. All day long children 
come and go, withdrawing and return- 
ing these tools for their classes. The 
household art room is used by any class 
that wishes to cook. Maps are shifted 
from upper grade to primary rooms as 
needed. Balls and bats, mats and ropes 
circulate from the gymnasium. Planned 
and carefully directed lunchroom 
services are stretched to include a 
special feeding program, initiated for 
particularly undernourished groups 
through private funds. 


No limits on influence 


The peculiar talents and special con- 
tributions of each teacher or other adult 
of the staff belong to all the children— 
even to all the adults of the school. 
Thus, an individual’s influence extends 
in multiple fashion. The art teacher, an 
artist in her own right, daily shares her 
gifts of seeing and creating. Partly 
through her, colleagues grow in the 
conviction that children are creative 
beings and place new value on the 
smallest effort resulting from genuine 
self-expression. Rich experience back- 
ground comes to be recognized as the 
first essential in the art process. There- 
fore, new and more ways are sought to 
bring valuable experiences. 

One classroom teacher reveals that 
drab, unpromising rooms are not with- 
out possibilities by bringing order and 
beauty into her own. In consequence, 
color and arrangement begin to char- 
acterize all rooms. 

The genuine interest of another 
teacher in the field of natural science is 
expressed through the displays in her 
classroom, through materials, books, and 
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specimens she brings into the building, 
even through her most casual conversa- 
tion. Scientific curiosity grows. 

Kindness and gentleness are so marked 
in the manner of a first grade teacher 
that all voices soften, all faces relax, all 
hands touch more often and with 
greater kindness the small people in 
the school. 

So truly a member of the school staff 
is the custodian that in wartime the chil- 
dren’s letters followed him overseas and 
around the world. When he came back 
with a rich store of new experiences, 
hours were set aside in various class- 
rooms and teachers and children lis- 
tened eagerly to his descriptions of life 
in China, India, Burma. This man, a 
university graduate, is barred by his 
color from many vocational opportuni- 
ties. Although his work is not of his 
own choice, he daily builds the under- 
standing that character and personality 
survive menial tasks. 

These relationships within a school 
staff have their expression not only in 
the ultimate service given to the chil- 
dren. There is an enrichment of life 
that takes place through daily contacts. 
Deep and abiding friendships develop 
out of the sharing of common under- 
takings. Joy is added to living through 
the rich and varied interests of very 
different people. It is these things that 
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hold able, fine, and highly adaptable 
teachers and others in a situation which 
is difficult, exhausting, and often pro- 
foundly discouraging. 

Frequent tribute is paid to one teacher 
for her gaiety of spirit. “She creates 
something with her laugh that just 
keeps spreading like an ever-widening 
circle until it enters into the spirits of 
all of us,” says one of her colleagues. 
That evaluation is something of a sym- 
bol of the relationships existing among 
the adults who work together in this 
situation. 


There Need Be No Limits 


No limit obtains, apparently, to the 
effect that a group of people, held to- 
gether by a deep purpose, can have 
upon each other. There is no limit to 
what people can accomplish through 
their working together. The limitations 
come only through the slowness of the 
process of evolving and shaping those 
relationships. 

We have in education, as yet, an im- 
perfect realization of the values in 
creative group relationships. This story 
is told merely to suggest that the unique 
abilities, training, background, talents, 
energies, points of view, and personal 
drives of the individuals who work to- 
gether as a school staff may hold un- 
limited potentialities. 
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Sngenuity Finds a Way———_— 


ANNE HOPPOCK 


There are home situations today which make it imperative that young 
children be exposed to the best possible kind of learning environment. 
With increasing numbers of children, a shortage of teachers, and a lack 
of space, what we are agreed is necessity seems, at times, impossible to 
attain. “But,” says Anne Hoppock, “in those school situations blessed 
with educators possessed of ingenuity and imagination new ways are 
being found.” Miss Hoppock, assistant in elementary education, State 
Department of Education, Trenton, New Jersey, tells how some schools 
are succeeding in their quest for a good learning environment for young 


children. 


NATURE has been truly prodigal in 
blessing us with our professional rea- 
son for being—the children. In the five 
years, 1942-1946, thirteen million babies 
were born. The year 1946 set an all- 
time high in the number of births. 
Teachers are soon going to understand 
what the Old Woman Who Lived in 
the Shoe was up against. It is estimated 
that in about six years there will be six 
million more children of school age than 
there are now! 

More children call for more teach- 
ers and more classrooms. But hand-in- 
hand with the war babies has come the 
teacher shortage, building programs 
delayed by war, and postwar shortages 
of materials. So, while many young 
children are fortunate in their school 
experiences, too many others are go- 
ing hopefully to school, only to be 
herded into overcrowded classrooms 
and forced into the outworn mold of a 
meagre and inappropriate curriculum. 


Now Is the Time for Doing 


If ever there was a particular time 
when children need a genuinely good 
school, it is now. Some of our current 
crop of children come from the warm 
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security of truly good homes. Their 
parents, whose values were shaped by 
the grim war years, earnestly and suc- 
cessfully seek a stable family life. 

But the statistics of migration, hous- 
ing, war casualties, and divorce show 
the other side of the picture. 


@ The war has left some children father- 
less or with fathers unable to earn the 
daily bread 

@ Hasty war marriages followed by di- 
vorce have left a trail of broken homes 

@ Not all of the babies born of ill-con- 
sidered war-time unions are wanted 

®@ Families, displaced by postwar adjust 
ments in industry, are on the move 

@ Parents and children who cannot find 
a place to live crowd into the homes 
of relatives or into trailer camps 

@ Even the best of homes are affected to 
some degree by restlessness and appre- 
hension, the aftermath of war. 


So, as the war babies come to school, 
teachers and the other people concerned 
with their welfare face a difficult task. 
In time the solution to problems of 
teacher shortages and overcrowding 
will be found, but teachers are pain- 
fully conscious that the children now 
coming to school cannot wait for better 
days to grow up. Their time is now. 
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mon welfare demand that they be 
given their educational due. The crucial 
question is how. 


Invention Born from Necessity 





The children’s well-being and the com- Parents 


Parents, too, are acting as occasional 
teacher helpers and are, in the process, 
becoming better acquainted with their 
own children’s needs and with the pur- 
poses of the school. 


How can the schools make adequate They may accompany the teacher 


provisions? This is a hard question and 
the answer has, admittedly, not been 
wholly found. 

But invention is still the bright child 


of necessity. When a really tough prob-: 


lem presents itself, it is necessary to 
call on unused supplies of imagination 
and ingenuity to find the way out. 
Teachers and supervisors are beginning 
to find ways out. These ways are not 
dramatic, nor are they unique. Some of 
them are, however, worthy ways which 
may well become broadly accepted as 
part of good educational practice. 


New Personnel Sources Tapped 


Teacher helpers 

Some schools, after using all possible 
space, still have overcrowded class- 
rooms. In some of these schools teacher 
helpers are provided. These schools 
have employed a second teacher for the 
room. If a qualified teacher cannot be 
found, emergency certification makes it 
possible to employ a person with stable 
personality and a natural capacity for 
working with children. 

This teacher helper can take over 
much of the routine work and can grad- 
ually learn to handle small groups of 
children on the playground and in tem- 
porarily unused parts of the building. 
The teacher, left with a relatively small 
group in the room, has some oppor- 
tunity to know and guide individual 
children and can provide activities 
which require space. 
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and children on walks to help safe- 
guard against hazards. A mother may 
stay at the school with part of the group 
while the teacher and the rest of the 
children go exploring. Some mothers 
are able to take small groups for music 
or story hour and so relieve the teacher 
to work with others. And parents can 
help the teacher of the youngest chil- 
dren with such daily routines as toilet- 
ing, eating, and resting. 


Older youngsters 


Older boys and girls are volunteering 
to help overburdened teachers of 
younger children. This plan is proving 
to be both effective and fruitful. Cer- 
tainly it is not defensible to provide 
help by exploiting the older children. 
But the fact is that these children are 
profiting so greatly from helping that 
their teachers are glad they are needed. 

Thoughtful planning and _prepara- 
tion are necessary when older children 
help. The children and their teacher 
consult with their parents and get per- 
mission for them to help. A schedule is 
posted showing the time of day each 
child or team of children will help and 
what each will do. They observe the 
teacher of the younger children do the 
things they will do later. They help by 
taking groups of children to the library 
or a corner of the corridor to hear or 
dramatize a story or to sing songs they 
know. They take groups to the play- 
ground. They look after children who 
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are painting or building with blocks 
or working with tools. They help with 
daily routines. 

They discuss with their own teacher 
or with the teacher of young children 
what their function is. They learn to 
avoid doing for the little children what 
they can do for themselves. They do 
not settle a dispute unless it is evident 
the children cannot settle it for them- 
selves. They help the little children 
with techniques only when they evi- 
dence a need for help. As they have 
more experience, these young teacher 
helpers discuss together the problems 
of child guidance which arise. Some 
children have kept choice records of 
their observations. 

Teachers of older children are enthu- 
siastic about the values in this plan. The 
children experience satisfaction in serv- 
ing the schools. They are learning to 
enjoy little children and to look with 
intelligence and understanding at their 
behavior. They are learning to control 
themselves. Some have worked hard 
at such a skill as reading in order to be 
able to read or tell,a story to little chil- 
dren. 


Material and Equipment Supplemented 


In order to keep increased numbers 
of children profitably occupied, more 
educational materials are needed. “But,” 
some ask, “keep the children busy at 
what and why?” 

So equipment and materials are co- 
operatively chosen and purchased by 
teacher, supervisor, administrator, and 
board members; and the developmental 
needs of children become more appar- 
ent to all concerned. How to use what 
is supplied calls for re-thinking such 
matters as the daily program, the guid- 
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ance of the children, and the arrange- 
ment of the room. When strong feeling 
that meagre equipment and materials 
must be supplemented is aroused, fathers 
and high school boys in the school shops 
can build materials to add to what is 
purchased. 


Children Learn Independence 


When a teacher has a large group 
of children, it becomes positively nec- 
essary that they develop the capacity 
to work and play without constant 
supervision. Otherwise no small group 
activity is possible and they have to sit 
still and be quiet much of the day. 

Teachers are analyzing what is in- 
volved in helping the children to _be- 
come more independent. Some are dis- 
covering that child-teacher planning is 
necessary. They are taking time to 
teach the children where to find the 
materials they need, simple techniques 
for using them, and how to care for 
them and put them away. The chil- 
dren help formulate whatever rules are 
necessary when a large group carries 
on varied activities. 

Some teachers are saying that per- 
haps they have been teaching so hard 
that the children haven’t had a chance 
to learn. They are finding that children 
are more creative and ingenuous when 
they work with materials and ideas free 
from adult domination. They are feel- 
ing that it is worth all the time and pa- 
tience it takes to help children learn to 
control themselves. 


Parent Groups Solve Problems 

Perhaps the most important construc- 
tive gain has been made in awakening 
the people to the needs of young chil- 
dren and getting them to help solve 
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current problems. Parent groups, or- derful ideas and I believe that, in time, 
ganized when the children enter school, we'll have something we can be proud 
or perhaps the spring before, are con- of.” 
tinuing to stay together as their chil- This story, told in varying forms by 
dren progress through school. many teachers and supervisors, em- 
In a small school the mothers of the bodies the cooperative approach which 
five- and six-year-olds were invited by many communities are making. More 
the teacher and supervisor to come to homes and schools are inevitably com- 
tea. The parents came early enough to ing closer together in their purposes 
see the children at work and stayed after and methods in guiding children. 
school to talk things over. They 
thought through what children of this Today Tells Tomorrow’s Story 
age need, what was lacking in the There is nothing in this discussion 
school for meeting the needs, and what to imply that makeshifts are accept- 
they could do together to make a better able. Vigilance is necessary so that we 
school for their children. do not become satisfied with half ses- 
“On the surface,” the young super- sions, with overcrowded classrooms, 
visor said, “things looked pretty hope- with less than the best teachers. 
less—an emergency teacher who had One important outcome of the pres- 
taught only upper grades, twice as many ent emergency can be a clearer under- 
children as one teacher should have standing by all concerned as to what 
crowded in one small room, not enough constitutes a genuinely good school. 
equipment and material, and parents It is satisfying to realize that in meet- 
who had not seen anything especially ing the emergency we are re-evaluating 
wrong about the situation! But every- our programs and employing resources 
body took part in the discussion and and techniques which will hasten the 
helped plan. We thought up some won- coming of such schools. 





SUMMER NEWS OF INTEREST TO YOU—The Second National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development sponsored by the NEA and the Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
with the cooperation of several universities, will be held at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine, 
from June 14 to July 3. This laboratory offers the opportunity for action leaders, educators, and 
social scientists to cooperate in an experimental approach to problems of training and action 
research. Basic skills of human relations and techniques of stimulating group growth and pro- 
ductivity will be analyzed, tested, and practiced. 


Delegates are being selected from among administrators, supervisors, trainers, consultants in 
social science, counselors, teachers, and organizational leaders in the areas of education, industry, 
government, labor, agriculture, community work, social welfare, and other professions and fields 
of action. For further information and application blanks write to Leland P. Bradford, Division 
of Adult Education Services of the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Finding 
satisfaction in creating 


Learning number 
skills in real 
situations 


Participating in many kinds of group experience 





Pictures are the courtesy of the public schools of Long Beach (Calif.), Battle Creek (Mich.), 
Richmond (Va.). 





Releasing Children’s Creative Forces— 


WILLIAM V. VITARELLI 


The author of this article believes that children should be literate— 
but to communication through the three R’s he would add literacy in 
communication through the use of all of the symbols of our modern 
civilization. William V. Vitarelli, educational director of the Allendale 
School, Lake Villa, Illinois, draws contrasts in terms of learning situa- 
tions which are, in various ways, attempting to raise the level of cul- 
tural literacy. To the reader is left the responsibility for decision as to 


which is most desirable. 


I HAD HEARD a great deal about 
Miss Straight’s art classes. Whenever 
her work with children was described, 
it was in terms of unbelievable awe. 
“How does she get it out of them? .. . 
Why, she can make a Rembrandt out 
of anyone! . . . You should have seen 
her annual exhibit . . . I thought I was 


in the Metropolitan Museum!” 

I had not seen any of her students’ 
work but Miss Straight’s fame as a 
great art teacher inspired me to make 
a special trip to her school to see how 


it was done. 


Creating Artists—and Masterpieces 

Her studio was located in one end of 
a long hall. As I walked along the cor- 
ridor looking for the right number, I 
noticed many nicely framed and skill- 
fully rendered drawings and paintings 
hanging on the wall. At first I thought 
they were prints of famous artists, but 
upon closer scrutiny I discovered that 
they were the work of Miss Straight’s 
best students. Each one resembled the 
technique and style of some recognized 
master. My amazement was exceeded 
only by my anxiety to see what she 
looked like and how she did it. 

I soon found the right door with 
STUDIO sedately lettered in classic 
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Roman style. In the heat of my curi- 
osity I almost missed the little card 
above the door knob. It was lettered to 
match the large sign and read, “Please 
knock before entering.” I fixed my 
necktie, took a deep breath, and rapped 
three little knocks. 

I had taken my sixth deep breath 
and was about to knock a little louder 
when I heard deliberate steps approach- 
ing the door. I entered a well-lit, ex- 
tremely quiet, but very crowded room. 
Thirty children sat in exact rows with 
benches so planned that every child 
could see between one another and be 
in line with the “still life’ that had been 
arranged on a Greek pedestal in the 
front of the room. My presence was rec- 
ognized only by the opening of the door 
and Miss Straight’s Mona Lisa smile. 

She was exceptionally tall and well 
poised. Her carefully pressed smock 
was a pale blue with tiny white flowers 
on the cuffs and hem. Pointer in hand, 
she was in full command of the group. 
The children showed exceptional pa- 
tience as their outstretched arms, meas- 
uring sticks, and squinting eyes re- 
corded every detail of the “still life” 
that Miss Straight pointed out. She con- 
tinued with her directions: “Now ob- 
serve the difference in length between 
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the stem of the apple and the neck of 
the vase—measure the stem—pencils up 
—now put in the stem.” 

Everyone put in the stem. I spent one 
hour watching Miss Straight’s magic 
pointer transpose the “still life” on the 
pedestal to each student’s paper. 


Listening in on the Chatter 

A few months after my visit to Miss 
Straight’s room I attended an educa- 
tional convention. I was emerging from 
one of those important but long- 
winded discussions when my attention 
was drawn to a commotion outside the 
adjacent conference room. It was a 
huddle of excited educators. They were 
waving their arms and chattering in 
unison. I heart “art” mentioned, so I 
erased my philosophical frown and 
joined the group. They were arguing 
about the last speaker, a Miss Freeman, 
and her approach to art education. 
“They pound out their inhibitions on 
clay . . . She is so free and modern! 
.. » Her children bounce with life and 
creativity. . . . You should see their 
vivacious splendor in line and form 
. .. So primitive and fresh, you know.” 


ae 


Giving Way to “Creativity” 

Two weeks later I was walking down 
another corridor seeking the room 
where Miss Freeman held forth. I had 
come quite a distance to see this adven- 
ture in art. This time I could not mis- 
take the room. Hordes of children ap- 
peared to be cramming through the en- 
entrance to her room. Colored paper, 
boxes, oozing clay, fists full of brushes, 
hair, multicolored jars, noises, and bodies 
flooded the studio. Miss Freeman fitted 
into the picture so perfectly that I 
could not see her for some time. Her 
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smock matched the various colors so 
well and her hair waved in and out of 
the movements so harmoniously that it 
was minutes before I finally picked her 
out as she flitted from one child to an- 
other in constant animation. “Here’s 
more yellow, honey ... Keep your feet 
out of it... All right, fine... I'll be 
right there . . . Ooooh, how nice! .. . 
Don’t squeeze it all out . .. Ooops, now, 
easy.” 

It was quite a while after the class 
had ended when Miss Freedom noticed 
me leaning against a table in the back 
of the room. She was in the process of 
picking up the remnants of clay and 
paint from the floor and assorting them 
from the children’s masterpieces. When 
she saw me she hurried over and, after 
the preliminary greetings, explained the 
significance of every line, blob of color, 
and gob of clay. 


Learning What We Need 

It was about a year after I had wit- 
nessed these two phenomena that I 
found myself visiting a small school in 
the rural south. I had walked over a 
mile along the concrete highway be- 
fore I found the little building nestled 
in a grove of pine trees. I welcomed 
the soft, winding lane that the children 
had made of the needles they gathered 
from under the trees. On each side of 
the lane a green lawn stretched to the 
far end of the campus where children 
were playing on homemade apparatus. 

Some of the children were working 
in the flower beds about the building; 
one boy was making a bench on the 
porch; and indoors the teachers and 
children were planning the many ac- 
tivities that occupied their school day. 
On the walls of the hall there were sev- 
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eral examples of the industry and imagi- 
nation of the children. A newspaper 
chock-full of stories, cartoons, and so- 
cial notes filled one wall; a bulletin 
board with announcements of coming 
events and examples of student work 
was on the opposite wall. Near the en- 
trance two children sat receiving the 
deposits in the school bank; and through 
the door of the fifth grade room I 
could see children making their pur- 
chases in the school store. All the rooms 
were painted cheerful colors and the 
windows were trimmed with curtains 
that the children had woven and dyed. 
Murals covered the walls of the base- 
ment lunchroom that the children and 
parents had built. 

After absorbing my first impressions 
of the school, I asked one of the chil- 
dren where I could find the art teacher 
or the studio where she worked. He an- 
swered my request with a quizzical 
smile which indicated that he really 
didn’t know what I meant. I asked 
again in simpler terms where I could 
find the person who was responsible 
for teaching the children how to make 
all these beautiful surroundings. 

“Oh, no one really teaches us—we 
just learn together as we need to. It’s 
loads of fun! We all help each other 
on the projects and learn from one an- 
other. Now, if you're talking about 
school work—well, that’s different.” 

I was not too interested in school 
work at the moment so I pressed my 
question again. “What about those block 
prints in Miss Good’s room? . . . And 
who taught you to weave? ... How 
did you know how to refine clay? .. . 
And those flower boxes?” I asked ques- 
tions of children and teachers, and the 
answer was always the same. 
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“Well, if you have to do something 
you just naturally get out and learn to 
do it. David’s daddy was the one who 
helped us lay the bricks but Bill helped 
him a good deal. Sandy was the one 
who had the idea for painting the walls 
pretty-like in the lunchroom, and Miss 
Taylor said it would be all right if we 
all chipped in—I painted the trees. You 
should see the stage Miss Joy’s class is 
making—we’re going to raise the money 
for the wood at our next community 
meeting, and Jake from down my way 
is going to help us. He showed me how 
to make box traps—say, do you want 
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to see our new baby bunnies? 


Identifying the Extremes 

As I walked down the back lane to 
the school zoo I thought of Miss 
Straight and Miss Freeman. I also 
thought of their counterpart in our 
society today—of the purists and self- 
satisfied classicists who have gained a 
smug security in the belief that all the 
laws and rules have been made and that 
to contradict antiquity is heresy. I 
thought of the pseudo-modernists and 
charlatans who, in the confusion and 
tension of contemporary life, gain mo- 
mentary recognition by merely being 
different or chaotic. I thought of the 
unimaginative cleverness, the meaning- 
less skill, purposeless power, and the 
disconnected versatility with which our 
civilization is cursed and how we have 
thus far failed to integrate our lives 
through the creative forces within us. 


Communicating through Symbols 

A cursory review of the cultural 
periods of history show that great art 
flourished where men were bound by 
common purposes and where their sym- 
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bols grew out of efforts to express them- 
selves in the materials about them. Thus, 
the need to communicate through sym- 
bols other than the written and spoken 
word created a language of feeling 
which has been one of the greatest in- 
fluences in annealing the lives of men. 
A feeling for the way people lived is 
often more adequately expressed in the 
things they made With their hands than 
in their written words. 

The Pyramids of Egypt, the design 
on an Etruscan vase, an early Italian 
Fresco, or a Grand Rapids chair speak 
eloquently of the values and purposes 
of the people who made them. The 
murals or hand woven curtains of the 
little southern school are much more 
expressive of the needs and aspirations 
of those rural children than the skilled 
renditions of Miss Straight’s class. 

The cultural symbols of our time are 
to be found in the very structure and 
nature of our technological civiliza- 
tion. Science and the machine must be 
harnessed through the cooperative ef- 
forts of man for the use of all men 
before beauty may arise from them. 
Merely being informed about them or 
being skillful in their use will not help. 
Information is not education, nor skill 
artistry. Courses in civics alone will not 
produce good citizens, nor will credits 
in drawing and painting create beauty. 
A true appreciation of the past cultures 
is impossible without a clear under- 
standing of one’s own time. 

Teaching the future citizens of Amer- 
ica to be skillful in the art of speaking, 
writing, and reading is perhaps the 
most important job of the public 
schools; however, this is only one aspect 
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of literacy. The art of expressing one- 
self through other symbols is also of 
major consequence in our highly com- 
plex world. 


Finding the Symbols of Our Day 

Words are chiefly the medium of the 
intellect whereas man is basically a feel- 
ing animal. The first symbols of man 
were in the form of the things he found 
around him. The way he shaped them 
for his needs expressed how he felt 
about his universe. The language of 
words grew out of the more basic sym- 
bols of nature and utility. 

The tensions, frustrations, beauties, 
complexities, hopes, and miracles of 
modern industrial society can never be 
expressed adequately through the use 
of words alone. If modern man is to 
remain sane in the midst of the irra- 
tionalness of contemporary life, he will 
have to find the art forms that are most 
adequate in expressing his feelings about 
his universe. These symbols will have 
to be in terms of the things around him 
—the things he knows and understands. 
Only through knowing what he is talk- 
ing about and “feeling in tune” with 
his environment will man feel secure 
in the present and be able to see the 
future. Thus, the modern expression 
as well as the prophetic vision (which 
has always been a contribution of the 
artist) will be possible. 

One of the first responsibilities of the 
schools is to prepare people who are 
literate in the symbols of our time. This 
means more than teaching the three R’s 
—it means building a curriculum rich 
in the experiences, thoughts, feelings, 
and appreciations of our power age. 
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Planning for Play 


HAZEL F. GABBARD 


In this article Hazel F. Gabbard, specialist for Extended School Serv- 
ices in the U. S. Office of Education, deals with two aspects of what is 
conceived to be a program of desirable living and learning for children 
—provision of time for play and planning for (what we so glibly term) 
“out-of-school” hours. In her account of what two communities are do- 
ing, Miss Gabbard indicates how all communities may move forward 
in providing for more adequate learning experiences for children and 


youth. 


WHAT DO TWENTY MILLION chil- 
dren between six and fourteen years of 
age do in their out-of-school hours—in 
the afternoons, on Saturdays, and all 
day in summer? How many of these 
children live in crowded homes or 
neighborhoods where little or no space 
is provided? What constructive play 
experiences are they having in learning 
to get along with other children? Are 
schools—and communities—aware of 
the needs of these children who, be- 
cause of circumstances over which they 
have no control, are often deprived of 
a normal childhood? These are ques- 
tions which concern every school and 
community of the nation. 


Leisure Time Bears Varied Fruit 
Guidance in the use of leisure time 
has long been recognized as one of the 
major purposes of education. The boys 
and girls in our elementary schools 
comprise one-third of the population. 
Their leisure time occupies forty to 
fifty percent of their waking hours. 
This large block of time may bring 
either tragedy or blessings to the na- 
tion depending on how it is spent. 
Leisure spent wholly in idle amuse- 
ment may deteriorate mental efficiency 
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and impair health. Leisure spent in self- 
improvement, in developing special 
talents, and in satisfying worthwhile 
interests will enrich life and bring new 
powers of enjoyment. Promotion of 
recreation and leisure-time activities 
for children and youth is, for these rea- 
sons, assuming new importance as the 
responsibility of the schools and of the 
community, 


Play for All Youngsters 

Play, as the child’s normal avenue for 
learning, is receiving wider acceptance 
as a method in modern educational 
practice. Under the stern Puritan doc- 
trines, which have so markedly 
fluenced American education, play was 
frowned upon and formal techniques 
supplanted the play method of learning 
about the world. 

For very young children, play, as a 
way of life, has been supported by re- 
search. Findings have been applied in 
the educational methods used by nurs- 
ery schools and kindergartens. Beyond 
these years children have usually not 
had opportunities for self-expression, 
and formal education has taken its place 
in the long hours of the older elemen- 
tary school child. 
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Fortunately there are more schools 
which are asking: “What is a good en- 
vironment for children’s learning?” 
More educators concede that older 
children need similar materials and space 
as planned for kindergarten children. 
More children are allowed the motion 
their bodies require, the outlets for 
muscles in running, jumping, building; 
and the natural play activities. to open 
up the many avenues of information. 


Play, an Avenue for Learning 

Through play experiences the child’s 
education goes forward. For example, 
the intense interest today’s children 
have in airplanes helps them to accu- 
mulate data which is often beyond their 
years. They study minutely a toy plane 
with which they play. They discover 
inaccuracies in pictures. They analyze 
photographs of real planes. They imi- 
tate the sound of motors, learn to iden- 
tify planes by silhouettes. Gathering 
and using information is a part of play 
and is needed to round out the experi- 
ence satisfactorily. 

Play activities are widely used in 
the modern school because they moti- 
vate the learning process. They arouse 
and sustain the child’s interest, stimu- 
late his imagination, induce whole- 
hearted concentration, and yield direct 
satisfactions to the child. The modern 
school program is built on the basic 
needs of children and the understand- 
ing that he acquires knowledge about 
himself and others, as well as his en- 
vironment, through play experiences. 

Not only is the point of view chang- 
ing as to how children learn, but also 
barriers are being lifted so education 
can go on within and without the 
school’s walls, Many forward-looking 
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school systems are now providing pro- 
grams for both children and youth 
after school, on Saturdays, and during 
the summer months. The magnet which 
draws children to these extended school 
services is a broad educational and rec- 
reational program consisting of a wide 
range of program offerings. 


Recreation’s Place in a Six-Day Program 


In the public schools of a mid-west- 
ern community where nearly one-third 
of the school population attends school 
voluntarily six days a week, a recrea- 
tion program is conducted and fi- 
nanced as an integral part of the school 
program. There are quite definite and 
specific purposes around which the 
service is organized: 


& Development of physical fitness 
through expanded opportunities for 
participation in vigorous sports and 
games 


b Supervised recreational care for chil- 
dren of working mothers 


& Enrichment of life through the pro- 
vision of opportunities for every child 
to make the most satisfying use pos- 
sible of his leisure 


Growth and development of the crea- 
tive ability of the child through such 
forms of expression as music, drama, 
and crafts 


Provision of a program of activities 
sufficiently broad and of such nature as 
to provide many of the basic satisfac- 
tions that children must have to be 
emotionally stable, mentally adaptable, 
and socially effective 


Development of a sense of achieve- 
ment and individual worth by pro- 
viding numerous and varied oppor- 
tunities for the attainment of success 
in recreational activities and bestow- 
ing the recognition which such suc- 
cess merits 
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& Development of such qualities as co- 
operation, courtesy, respect for au- 
thority, fair play, respect for. the rights 
of others, and willingness to accept re- 
sponsibility as one of a social group. 


Commenting on these objectives, the 
director of the program says, “It is not 
enough to provide activities for youth 
without regard to what happens to 
them while they are participating. We 
cannot afford to evaluate our programs 
on the basis of numbers taking part. 
We must be concerned with the quality 
of recreational experience and its effect 
upon the behavior of those who experi- 
ence it. 

“No attempt is made to standardize 
the programs in the various centers. 
They grow out of the needs of chil- 
dren and represent the interests and 
character of the different neighbor- 
hoods from which the children come. 
The recreation leader for these pro- 
grams is chosen carefully, to assure 


guidance and leadership in keeping with 
the philosophy underlying the objec- 


tives.” 


A Community Uses What It Has 


In an east coast community, parent 
and school staff, recognizing the facili- 
ties which the schools had to offer, 
asked that these facilities be utilized 
during the summer months for the chil- 
dren. A day camp program was put 
into operation, using school buildings 
which were located in neighborhoods 
which offered no parks, swimming 
pools, or even limited recreational fa- 
cilities. These areas were found to be 
neighborhoods in which both. parents, 
in many cases, were employed and chil- 
dren were left with too much leisure 
and little guidance and supervision. 
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Unlimited Activity Possibilities 
The summer program involved co- 
operative planning on the part of par- 
ents, teachers, principals, and adminis- 
trative staff from the beginning. A 
meeting was called to explore the need 
and to discuss the desirability of the 
schools offering a vacation program 
for children. The Board of Education 
was requested to grant funds for a sum- 
mer day camp program. Brief sketches 
from the program report suggest the 
varied and worthwhile learning experi- 
ences which the summer camp centers 
provided: 
m> At Camp #22 a playground was 
planned, constructed, maintained, 
and enjoyed by the children and the 
community. A dump adjoining the 
camp was cleared. Several tons of 
cement donated by the Board of 
Education was leveled for a smooth 
surface. Flower boxes were made 
and filled to decorate the plot. A 
shower and sand box were given 
by the Board of Education. 
> Camp newspapers at two centers 
proved a successful medium for 
creative writing and served to build 
a feeling of solidarity among the 
members of the centers. 
Trips were an outstanding feature 
of the summer activities. Each cen- 
ter moved abroad in the community 
as interest and facility dictated. 
Among the places visited were the 
ZOO, art center, a splash party at the 
“Y,” straw ride to a farm, a boat 
trip, a weiner roast, and an over- 
night camp at the director’s farm. 
Children love to pretend! A room, 
a box of costumes, a group of undis- 
turbed children resulted in some 
fine dramatic plays in the Little 
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Theater. These productions were 
often planned and staged by the 
children without parts to be learned 
or formal rehearsals. 

Pm The children made equipment such 
as blocks, drums, dolls, a trip book, 
sketch book, badges to wear on trips 
for identification, camp signs, toys, 
stage properties, hobby horses, and 
airplane models. 


Benefits Shared by All 

Individuals with special interests in 
the arts, dramatics, dancing, music, 
gymnasium, library, and crafts divided 
their days among the centers. Parents 
and others in the community with 
special interests shared responsibilities 
with the groups at varying hours 
throughout the day. The leaders proved 
to their satisfaction that the environ- 
ment influences the quality of learning. 
In each center every effort was made 
to make the program so attractive, so 
pleasant, and so appealing as to be ir- 
resistible to children. 

Wherever one looked there was 
something to admire, something which 
gave pleasure to look at, to touch, or 
just absorb. Schoolrooms with their ar- 
bitrary furniture and _ proportions 
weren't always easy to handle, but they 
could be modified. School furniture 
was removed or stacked away in a cor- 
ner. Bright sofa cushions and benches 
appeared. Lovely flower arrangements 
and colorful ornaments were used. Wall 
hangings covered blackboards. Toys and 
books were accessible. Informality, 
aesthetic appeals, a variety of materials, 
and homelike living predominated. 

Teachers, children, parents, and com- 
munity benefited from the summer 


school camp. Children grew as socialized 
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members of a mixed society. Adults 
matured in thier knowledge of how to 
live and work with children effectively. 
The whole community profited in the 
understanding relationships which this 
environment fostered. 


No Monopoly on Opportunity 

What these communities are doing 
is also within the reach of every com- 
munity. The cost of operating a recrea- 
tional program for children during out- 
of-school hours is not as great as might 
be expected. Often the school with its 
equipment, rooms, and grounds remains 
idle too large a proportion of time. 

In the summer months the building 
requires no heat, and children can as- 
sume their share in keeping the school 
in order. During the winter the build- 
ing will be heated during most of the 
day. For the additional hour or more 
in the afternoon, some extra expense 
will be involved for the longer day, or 
the longer week if a Saturday program 
is offered. However, when the cost is 
measured in terms of the effects of 
such a program on improving the liv- 
ing of children and the community, 
there can be no question as to the values 
of such an investment in children. 


Special Leadership Qualities Required 
Finally, it should be said that a school 
recreational program will stand or fall 
on the quality of leadership provided. 
Paid leaders are essential to give stabil- 
ity to the program. If the program is 
to function on a sound education base, 
skillful teachers who like and under- 
stand children must be found to guide 
children’s activities in each center. 
Those experienced in operating out-of- 
school programs for children say they 
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have found it necessary to select mature 
persons as leaders, who have a zest for 
living and who possess ingenuity and 
resourcefulness in developing a pro- 
gram. 


New Emphasis in Teacher Education 


As schools move toward the establish- 
ment of a year-round program for chil- 
dren, teacher education programs will 
need to be re-examined and reshaped in 
the light of the type of recreational 
services which schools offer. Few 
teacher education institutions now give 
students the background and experi- 
ences which teachers need to work with 
children in a leisure-time program. 
More attention should be directed to 
helping a teacher know about the play 


Some Guides te. 


Healthful School Living 


interests of the older child, and how 
the child probes his world for answers 
to his questions. He should also have 
experience in working with parents so 
that he can accept them as partners in 
the educative process both at home and 
at school. 

Finally, the teacher should be ac- 
quainted with the community agencies, 
know what resources are available, and 
how they can be utilized in a recrea- 
tional program. Libraries, museums, 
churches, and youth organizations are 
concerned and interested in the con- 
structive use of leisure time. Their 
services and those of the schools should 
be coordinated to strengthen and en- 
rich the programs for children in each 
community. 








FRED V. HEIN 


In our concern for providing desirable environments for children we 
cannot overlook aspects that make the environment a healthful one in 
which to live. Fred V. Hein, consultant in Health and Fitness, Bureau 
of Health Education of the American Medical Association, Chicago, 
points out that both physical aspects and classroom practices affect the 


total health of children. 


THE GROWTH and development of 
boys and girls is conditioned by the kind 
of school they attend as well as every 
other aspect of their environment. 
Good physical surroundings, whole- 
some teacher personalities, and under- 
standing administration can, together, 
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create a school situation that is safe and 
healthful for living and learning. 


Determiners of the Learning Climate 


Suitable equipment, adequate lighting 
and heating, proper ventilation, and at- 
tractive and restful surroundings not 
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only influence the health of children 
but also contribute to the kind of en- 
vironment that lends itself most readily 
to effective learning. 

But even more powerful in its effect 
on the child’s health and on the learn- 
ing process is his rapport with his peers, 
his teacher, and other adults in the 
school-community. Teaching methods, 
classroom atmosphere, and human re- 
lationships are as much a part of the 
environment as the building itself. 

More than health and more than 
learning is involved; the child tends to 
assume the characteristics of his en- 
vironment. A bright, cheery classroom 
and a friendly, sympathetic teacher pre- 
dispose alert, happy children. Resent- 
ment, defiance, and even warped devel- 
opment may be the product of a drab, 
colorless schoolroom and a domineer- 
ing, humorless teacher. 


Schools Designed for Living 

The great majority of American chil- 
dren attend school in old and often out- 
moded buildings, many of which are 
in poor repair. Even new buildings are 
not always planned to meet the needs 
of growing boys and girls, The school 
site is often chosen with little regard 
for factors of health and safety. These 
conditions are likely to persist rather 
generally for a long time in spite of 
new construction of a more functional 
kind. 

But the ingenious teacher can trans- 
form an unlovely classroom into a 
school home for living and learning. In 
the same school one can often find 
rooms that differ as much in attractive- 
ness and livability as the homes from 
which the children come. 
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If learning is to proceed satisfac- 
torily, factors of the physical environ- 
ment demand attention. Teachers often 
become so absorbed in the teaching 
process that they lose sight of the things 
that make it work. The teacher should 
develop an understanding of how heat- 
ing, ventilation, lighting, cleanliness, 
seating, water supply, toilet and hand- 
washing facilities affect learning and 
health. Attempts to favorably influence 
these conditions as far as they are under 
the teacher’s control will challenge her 
initiative and ingenuity. Those that are 
unhygienic and cannot be changed 
through her own efforts must be 
brought to the attention of the proper 
authorities, 


Physical Aspects Condition Living 

While heating and ventilation issues 
are far from settled, it has been gen- 
erally agreed that classroom tempera- 
tures between 68°-72° Fahrenheit with 
some movement of air, and humidity 
between 35-50% are at least minimum 
requirements. Adaptation to varying 
climatic conditions, seasonal changes, 
and the kind of clothing worn by chil- 
dren is, of course, necessary. 

Personal hygiene and sanitation prac- 
tices also enter into the picture. Actual 
discomfort and blocks to learning may 
result from a lack of cleanliness among 
the children or poor sanitation in the 
classroom. Sanitation of classrooms, 
lunchrooms, toilets, restrooms, and 
other places in the school is largely de- 
pendent on cleanliness. There is no sub- 
stitute for soap and water diligently 
applied. The so-called germicides and 
disinfectants often serve only to cover 
up a lack of cleanliness. 
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Much controversy exists in regard to 
lighting standards but there appears to 
be some evidence to show that the in- 
tensity of illumination becomes less im- 
portant when such factors as even dis- 
tribution of light, reduction of sharp 
contrasts, and the elimination of glare 
are given adequate attention. A com- 
promise figure of intensity for most 
schoolroom tasks can probably be estab- 
lished at about 20-30 foot candles. 

The learning enigma most closely re- 
lated to lighting has to do with effi- 
ciency in reading, but in our concern 
with this problem we should not lose 
sight of the equally important need for 
conserving the vision of school chil- 
dren. The use of fluorescent lighting is 
becoming more common in the schools, 
and when properly installed holds no 
hazard for the normal child. Research 
designed to demonstrate the effect of 
color and lighting on vision and eye 
health may considerably alter future 
educational practices. 

The common drinking cup, fortu- 
nately, has nearly disappeared, replaced 
by individual containers, and often by 
modern, slanting, jet bubblers. Children 
are given the seats that fit them best 
rather than assigned to places in alpha- 
betical order regardless of size. In the 
newer schools adjustable desks and 
chairs are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. Soap and plenty of clean towels 
are more often available in the school 
washroom. Even in rural schools toilet 
facilities are being bettered. 


Use Tells the Story 


But none of these improvements © 


furnish the complete answer. They 
must be valued, appreciated, used prop- 
erly. The latest type of bubbler can be 
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misused. The best of handwashing fa- 
cilities are of little worth unless time is 
provided to use them. Adjustable seats 
and desk have no merit if improperly 
fitted to the child. These things are im- 
portant—as much a part of and as vital 
to learning as proper motivation, well- 
organized units, and careful evaluation. 
In situations where equipment is poor, 
the necessity for giving thoughtful at- 
tention to children’s behavior and mak- 
ing the most of available facilities is all 
the more essential. 

It takes more than sanitation and 
more than a new paint job to make an 
appealing classroom home. The little 
touches like appropriate pictures, well- 
arranged displays of pupils’ work, a 
construction center, attractive bulletin 
boards, and a reading place with abun- 
dantly stocked book shelves all add up 
to an invitation to learning which is 
difficult to refuse. And the importance 
of these aesthetic influences on men- 
tal health must never be _ underesti- 
mated, 


Classroom Living and Mental Health 


Classroom practices should be re- 
garded in the light of their influences 
on the development of children. Meas- 
ures for elimination of excessive com- 
petition, avoidance of fatigue, abate- 
ment of undue noise, and the removal 
of fear and tension all demand studied 
consideration. Teaching techniques, 
promotional policies, and methods of 
classroom control should be scrutinized 
in terms° of their impact on mental 
health. 

Immoderate strain and pressure in the 
school may add to that of the home and 
bring about withdrawal or undesirable 
conduct in an attempt to gain recogni- 
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tion. Basic to an atmosphere favorable 
to health and learning is sympathy and 
understanding. 

Aspects of organization, also, have 
definite health aspects. Overcrowding 
and large classes may contribute to con- 
tagion and behavior problems which 
cannot always be immediately rectified. 
But effective intraclass grouping, more 
clerical help, frequent job shifts, help- 
ing teachers, and the transfer of prob- 
lem children can, in some measure, al- 
leviate difficult situations. 

Rigid promotional policies, which 
have often been productive of fear and 
tension, are being supplanted by stan- 
dards based on individual abilities and 
factors of child development. Learning 
and the mental health of children have, 
in many instances, been sabotaged by 
end-of-the-year failure reports and com- 
petitive report cards. Personal confer- 
ences for reporting progress of pupils 
to parents are a significant step in the 
elimination of home-school discord. 

More intelligent attitudes toward 
homework are becoming prevalent. 
Handicaps to the development of good 
work and study habits are found in 
many homes; children need leisure time 
for play and recreation. Compelling 
children to work until late hours on 
unreasonable assignments can be def- 
initely harmful to their health. 


Don’t Discount the Teacher 

The teacher is the key factor in the 
classroom environment, and her own 
health is one of its component parts. 
The teacher with abundant health who 
shows by her own practices real regard 
for healthful behavior exerts a tremen- 
dous influence on the health of the chil- 
dren with whom she works. The vitality 
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of the teacher is reflected in the chil- 
dren’s attitudes and consciously or un- 
consciously she is imitated more often 
than she imagines. 


Increasing recognition of health 
status as a factor in successful teaching 
is shown by the recent emphasis on 
periodic medical examinations and 
health guidance for both prospective 
teachers and those in service. The wise 
teacher seeks medical advice when it is 
needed and welcomes the health guid- 
ance which the school provides. As an 
intelligent individual she arranges for 
suitable exercise, rest, and relaxation; 
gives attention to adequate nutrition; 
and provides for sensible and balanced 
living. 


Joint Responsibility for Healthful Living 

Children should share in planning and 
promoting a healthful schoolroom sit- 
uation. Good housekeeping and clean- 
liness are basic. The feeling that the 
books, the desk, and the classroom it- 
self belong to the pupil will stimulate 
a sense of pride in neatness and order. 

Improvement projects in which the 
children assume appropriate responsi- 
bility can result in the modification of 
undesirable conditions. Pupils like to 
record classroom temperatures, and can 
easily learn to use a light meter. They 
may study the provisions for heating 
and ventilating, survey and evaluate 
sanitary conditions, and learn about 
the facilities for good hygiene in the 
cafeteria. They will enjoy adjusting 
shades and windows, controlling arti- 
ficial light, and checking on heat and 
ventilation. Children can be helpful in 
regulating the environment while, at 
the same time, they undergo valuable 
health education experiences. 
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Education is living and the class- 
room a laboratory where all the inter- 
actions of adult life are present. The 
teacher who has the skill to guide chil- 
dren in healthful, human relationships 
will contribute much to both their wel- 





fare and to that of the community. 
Children who learn to work and play 
harmoniously with others will have 
gained the most substantial asset the 
school can provide in terms of sound 
mental, and emotional health. 





Tools for Today's P eee 


ROGER ALBRIGHT 


When Roger Albright, director of educational services, Motion Picture 
Association of America, Inc., in Washington, D. C., spoke at the con- 
ference sponsored by the ASCD and the University of Nebraska dur- 
ing the summer of 1947, many felt that his remarks had significance for 
all those engaged in the work of providing good schools. In answer to 
our question, “What is a good environment for learning P” Mr. Albright 
says that one requirement is that it be stocked with tools that today’s 
young citizens must learn to use with skill and effectiveness. 


EDUCATION IS TODAY FACING 
new responsibilities. These have devel- 
oped over the years from the transi- 
tions of a changing world. New forms 
of communication and transportation 
and new technological advances have 
created living adjustments which stu- 
dents must be prepared to meet as they 
develop into adult life. 


Skill in a Machine Age 


A few generations ago a cobbler 
would sit at his bench and make a pair 
of shoes by hand. When his product 
was completed, he could hold it out 
before him and get real satisfaction in 
the excellence of his achievement. He 
could take it home to his family and 
say, “See what I’ve done. Aren’t these 
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shoes beautiful?” The satisfaction in 
his work spurred him to more and bet- 
ter work, and he established for him- 
self a prestige of excellent craftsman- 
ship. 

Today the man who tightens up 
screw 247 in an automotive factory loses 
some of the thrill of his craft. His at- 
tention tends not to be on the finished 
product, to which he has made an es- 
sential contribution, but rather on the 
dissatisfactions in his work—long hours, 
inadequate pay, poor working condi- 
tions. 

As an individual in a great industrial 
organization, he is frustrated by the 
monotony of his task. He joins with his 
colleagues to employ others to fight 
his battles for him. He yields to agita- 
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tion and sometimes unreasoning action. 
He is resisted by management, and la- 
bor-management conflict, rather than 
labor-management cooperation, results. 

How can a society be developed 
which will provide the equivalent to 
the cobbler’s pride in his work? How 
can there be developed in each new 
generation a corresponding satisfaction 
in the achievements of labor performed 
in a machine age? How can the con- 
tribution of the individual be inter- 
preted to each growing generation so 
that there may be proper emphasis 
placed on the glory of productiveness? 
Can there be engendered a desire to 
improve the results of daily work? In 
other words, how can people be taught 
to get the most out of their work in 
a machine age. Education may be able 
to find the answer. 


Educate for Wise Government 


Several generations ago the citizens 


of any state remote from the nation’s 
capitol elected their Congressmen, sent 
them away to Washington in a stage 
coach, and hoped for the best. Pioneer- 
ing newspapers reported on the acts of 
Congress and the parts which Congress 
played in determining those acts. ‘These 
reports, of course, were subject to the 
editor’s interpretation. 

At the end of the Congressional ses- 
sion, in preparation for re-election, the 
people’s representative returned and 
told them about it. His reports were 
also subject to his interpretation. The 
voters had either to re-elect him or to 
elect a successor. In either event, the 
determination of national policy was in 
the hands of their elected representa- 
tives, and remoteness of the voters from 
the legislative halls prevented their giv- 
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ing much guidance of a compelling 
nature. 

Today it is different. Highly special- 
ized news services print in the evening 
papers what Congress does in the morn- 
ing. Radios are set up in committee 
rooms—even in Congress itself; and 
millions listen to what their representa- 
tives say. Taxicab drivers, waitresses, 
and elevator men join with lawyers and 
politicians in discussing national and 
international issues. 

There is today a greater mass par- 
ticipation in government than at any 
time in our history. This participation 
is not always intelligent, and mass 
thinking is frequently affected by pres- 
sure groups or demagoguery. People 
crave a sound basis for their political 
thinking. They wonder who is right. 
They would prefer to be intelligent. 
Perhaps education can do something 
about this in establishing sound think- 
ing on governmental principles. 


Proximity Revises World Thinking 

Another factor added to our new 
world is our closeness to other nations. 
Air travel has increased relationships 
which must affect our political and eco- 
nomical thinking. On-the-spot radio 
broadcasting gives an awareness of con- 
ditions on the other side of the world. 
Frequently, instead of simplifying our 
relations, this proximity merely con- 
fuses our thinking. We are discovering 
that other people have aspirations, na- 
tional and social, which we cannot ig- 
nore. We discover that some of these 
aspirations are as justified as are our 
own. 

We are astounded to discover that 
our white race is one of the minority 
groups of the world. We are outnum- 
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bered by large racial groups on other 
continents. Our conviction that our 
way of thinking must dominate world 
thinking is brought into question from 
unexpected sources. How can we rec- 
oncile our traditional viewpoints to 
these changed relationships? What 
training do we need to prepare us to 
live most constructively in a world 
society? When does this training be- 
gin? With maturity? Or does educa- 
tion have a place in this picture at lower 
age levels? 


New Objectives for Now. 


Emphases like these and doubtless 
many others provide problems which 
cannot be solved without some revision 
in standard classroom practice and tra- 
ditional instructional objectives. There 
is still the time-consuming obligation 
to train in the mechanical skills of liv- 
ing—reading, writing, and figuring. 
There are still the cultural emphases 
to be placed on good music, good art, 
good literature. There is still basic 
scientific information which must be 
included in the curriculum. 

The curriculum is already over- 
crowded in handling these elements of 
study. Finding time to meet new re- 
sponsibilities, essential as they may be, 
constitutes a difficult problem. 

The traditional solution, if the time 
problem were solved, would be in terms 
of new, much-needed textbooks and 
pamphlets. But variations in reading 
skills at any grade level make depend- 
ence on the printed page hazardous. 
There are problems of vocabulary, of 
concept, of attitude for which any tool 
of instruction can provide only a par- 
tial solution. 

Whenever a teacher is confronted 
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with problems of learning, and espe- 
cially with problems of attitude devel- 
opment, she needs to have at hand 
much more adequate equipment than 
many classrooms provide. Her own 
background and experience sometimes 
do not include sufficient preparation 
for the problems she must solve. 

She has not, from personal encoun- 
ter, an understanding of life in Iraq. 
She never felt the frustrated rebellion 
of an underpaid coal miner. She isn’t 
sure herself whether the world should 
defy Russia, or should seek to reconcile 
Russia into an organization dominated 
by world friendship. She may have 
some opinions, but she needs some help 
to solve the problems of education 
which the changing world creates. 


Tools at Hand for a Changing World 


In other professional areas, this new 
world has provided new tools. Engi- 
neers no longer use hand spades, but 
steam shovels. Doctors don’t guess at 
their diagnoses, but use X-ray. They 
are not content with prescribing a few 
standard medicines, but avail them- 
selves of the miraculous action of newly 
developed penicillin, sulfa drugs, and 
other specifics. 

The war specialist maintained large 
departments of research and develop- 
ment to solve the problems created by 
the invention of new weapons by po- 
tential enemies and used every techni- 
cal resource to find solutions either in 
defense or in competing weapons. Rail- 
roads are improving their equipment 
and their motive power in their con- 
stant, vain struggle to overcome the as- 
set of speed possessed by air travel. 

Always alert, always taking advan- 
tage of each scientific discov ery, always 
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using every facility at hand to solve 
the problems of their profession! This 
is the principle of operation uniformly 
applied to the problems of most pro- 
fessions. 

The teaching profession has the most 
serious problems of all. These are prob- 
lems of learning, problems of the de- 
velopment of people, of their view- 
points, of their usefulness in the world. 

Shall we look at these problems and, 
recognizing their complexity, surrender 
to the difficulty; or assign them for 
solution to other social institutions like 
the church or the home. Or shall we 
recognize that for every problem there 
must be a way to solve it, and equip- 
ment, perhaps scientifically developed, 
which will be an indispensable tool in 
the instructional program? 


Learning Success through Many Tools 


Education has also shared in the in- 
vention and discovery of new equip- 
ment and new ways of using it. For 
generations there have been _black- 
boards, maps, globes, and models. 
Teachers have commonly recognized 
the contribution which these tools make 
in the classroom. To them can now 
be added the motion picture, the slide 
film, transcriptions, radio, and tachisto- 
scopes. Perhaps television is just around 
some corner. 

If the problem is variation of read- 
ing skill so that all the members of the 
class group do not share an equal under- 
standing of the text, perhaps they 
woula all understand a motion picture. 


If it is difficult to get an interested ap- 
preciation of a class group in Bach or 
in Shakespeare, perhaps transcriptions 
made by talented artists will contribute 
to a cultural objective. 

The diagnosis of the problem and 
the selection of the teaching tool which 
will contribute effectively to the solu- 
tion of it are very important to teach- 
ing—and_ learning—success. It is ap- 
propriate that we examine our concept 
of the curriculum. Traditionally, the 
mastery of a book—biology, rhetoric, 
Latin, ‘algebra—has been the teaching 
objective. Unfortunately, many teach- 
ers still follow this tradition. The re- 
quirement of a successful test on the ma- 
terials of a book encourages this view- 
point. 


Many Attacks on Problems 


There is, however, justification: for 
those who believe that the basic objec- 
tive of education must be expressed in 
human development. The teacher’s 
work is one of problem solving. The 
solution of the problems must be in 
terms of complete learning outcome. 
The textbook is one of the tools, along 
with motion pictures, transcriptions, 
and other educational equipment, that 
the teacher will use in attaining this 
objective. 

Only then, as educators view the 
modern school in terms of the age in 
which that school exists, will tools for 
learning be provided that truly reflect 
the needs of youngsters growing up in 
this modern age. 
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W. CARSON RYAN 


In his discussion of some of the intangibles that govern the quality of 
learning, W. Carson Ryan, professor of education, University of 
North Carolina, draws upon his own observations as well as recent 
studies of significance to educators. His emphasis upon the mental 
hygiene aspects of teaching and learning have implications for evalua- 


ting the effectiveness of our schools. 


SOME YEARS AGO I was visiting an 
elementary school in a large eastern 
city well known for its educational tra- 
dition. When I handed my card from 
the superintendent to the principal, 
who was teaching an eighth grade class 
of boys; this principal (a good-looking, 
rather substantial person) turned to her 
class and said, “Sit up tall for the gen- 
tleman.” (I hadn’t heard “sit up tall” 
for so long that I sent for my wife, who 
was outside in the car, to come in and 
provide corroborative evidence of what 
I was about to witness.) 

The boys “sat up tall.” I had a min- 
ute or two to take in the room—it was 
plain, not to say drab. The forty or so 
desks were lined up in obvious per- 
manence. The only thing I noticed in 
the room besides the desks was a table 
in one corner on which stood a black 
box designed to show how quickly one 
would be asphyxiated by sleeping in a 
room with the windows shut at night. 
But the principal was not unkindly. 
Having released the class from its “sit- 
ting up tall” position, she provided a 
boy to show me around the school, and 
we started. 


A Study in Contrasts 


At the first door we came to the boy 
jerked his thumb and said, “The dumb- 
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bells are in here.” We went in—and the 
contrast was striking. 

Here were fifteen boys (there could 
not have been more under the regula- 
tions governing such classes). There 
were no fixed desks. The room was a 
busy, happy place with signs of activi- 
ties everywhere. A young, attractive 
teacher was in charge. The boys were 
working individually or in groups of 
two or three. In a prominent position 
was a booth for the display of what 
they were making and selling—valen- 
tines, appropriate to the season. I 
noticed one or two boys computing 
costs for the sale campaign that was to 
follow. 

It was an obviously delightful, effec- 
tive learning situation. I could not help 
but wonder about the children in that 
other room—children whose _ only 
handicap was that they were merely 

“normal.” Why could they not have a 

learning situation as favorable as this 
one designed for children who were 
either “subnormal” mentally or emo- 
tionally difficult? 

In another room in the same school 
a teacher sat on a raised platform di- 
recting a class of girls. She wore long 
black cotton gloves. I thought of a 
hand injury, but my wife was less kind. 
She was sure it was because the teacher 
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didn’t want any personal contact with 
the nice little Italian girls who made 
up the class. 

In still another room in this school 
we found a woman in her sixties, un- 
doubtedly at one time superior in charm 
and refinement, but now failing men- 
tally to the point of childishness. Hers 
was a first grade group. Apparently the 
authorities had placed her with these 
young children because she “could do 
least harm there.” 

This was a few years ago, and these 
are extreme cases, but there is some 
evidence that we have still not fully 
understood the possibilities for good 
or ill in the environment for living and 
learning in schools. 


Cause for Concern 

Recently an inquiry was made in an- 
other school system—one with a well- 
deserved reputation for good educa- 
tional philosophy and practice. Bruce 
Robinson, the psychiatrist who directed 
the study, published an interesting ar- 
ticle under the title, “Neurotic and Nor- 
mal Discourtesy in the Classroom.”* 
The storm of controversy that broke 
over newspaper accounts of the study 
was reassuring to the extent that it 
showed that most teachers of today be- 
lieve in better ways of working with 
children. It also suggested that some of 
the findings were, unfortunately, justi- 
fied; not for this one really excellent 
school system alone, but for many 
others. 


Discourtesy of Varied Kinds 


In his article Robinson points out that 
in our schools we treat children with 


1 Understanding the Child, 15:8-10, January 
1946. 
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discourtesy of two degrees—one the 
well- -recognized extreme (neurotic) dis- 


courtesy, and the other the “normal” 
discourtesy adults show to children. 
He is convinced that we need to get 
rid of both! 

“Neurotic” discourtesy, he says, is 
associated with a show of anger toward 
the child. It consists of “hollering”; 
calling names (dumb-bell, dope); mak- 
ing derogatory remarks about the child 
(You act like a pig, Are you going to 
be a baby all your life?); giving com- 
mands in an uncultured manner (OA, 
shut up!, Get your big feet out of the 
aisle.). Such discourtesy, as the article 
points out, is a symptom of severe per- 
sonality defect. No educator defends 
it, of course; that it is allowed to con- 
tinue at all in our schools is disgrace- 
ful. 

“Normal” discourtesy is something 
else. It exists in classrooms largely be- 
cause it occurs in any situation where 
children and adults are together. Among 
the common “normal” discourtesies to 
children listed are: peremptory com- 
mands, inconsiderate criticism, interrup- 
tion, contradiction, showing impatience 
and anger, sharp reproof, refusing to 
listen, showing disapproval or annoy- 
ance by raising the voice, pushing or 
pulling a pupil, sarcasm, dislike, con- 
tempt. 

Robinson suggests we imagine our- 
selves using the same tone or manner 
of speaking to a respected adult. Does 
the principal in a faculty meeting 
shout, “Sit down!” and “Keep quiet!” 
in order to get the teachers’ attention? 
As hostesses would we talk to respected 
guests as we do to children in the class- 
room? “Stop mumbling your words.” 
“See if you can keep quiet for a time 
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and let someone else talk.” “Stop wig- 
gling around.” “I suppose you think 
that’s funny.” 

Watching children play school, sug- 
gests Dr. Robinson, might give us 
something to think about in this mat- 
ter of a courteous, humanly desirable 
classroom. “Discourtesy, peremptory 
commands, scolding, derogatory re- 
marks, are embarrassingly common 
when they play the part of the teacher.” 


The Key to Liking School 

That children are sensitive to good 
and bad attitudes of teachers has been 
shown in a number of recent informal 
studies. When Louis Monash, a New 
York City elementary school principal, 
undertook to find out how many of his 
children liked or disliked school, and 
why they liked or disliked it, he drew 
some revealing answers. 

Most of the children said they liked 
school, but the reasons they gave for or 
against very frequently bore directly 
upon the teacher’s attitude and rela- 
tionship with pupils. One girl said she 
had taken a special liking to all her 
teachers—“I think school is wonder- 
ful!” Another said, “I like school very 
much because we have a wonderful 
homeroom teacher and the other teach- 
ers are nice.” Still another said, ‘““There 
are lots of nice people here, including 
the teachers.” And another, “I think 
the teachers are lovely. They try very 
hard to teach us.” 

Some of those who disliked school 
felt that the teachers were “inconsid- 
erate”—especially as to amounts of 
home work. One pupil said, “Most of 
the teachers make the subjects very in- 
teresting; then again there are some who 
just say words.” And one pupil said 
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his attitude toward school wasn’t good 
or bad. “I’m neutral—it depends on the 
teachers I have.” 


"More Support for Teacher Influence 


What is perhaps one of the best 
studies ever made of “emotional cli- 
mate” in the classroom and the teach- 
er’s part in it was made by Bernice Bax- 
ter some years ago in a western state. 
Miss Baxter sat in six classrooms for a 
matter of months observing teachers 
of widely differing personalities to see 
what kind of child behavior these teach- 
ers would have. 

There was the third and ial grade 
teacher, with the attractive classroom, 
whose one ambition seemed to be to 
surround her pupils with beauty, hap- 
piness, and courteous human relations, 
and whose children “expressed their 
awareness of her kindness and showed 
their consideration for others.” The 
teacher who had an intelligent interest 
in world affairs helped children to dis- 
play an unaccustomed alertness to 
world happenings and to be character- 
ized by freedom in thought and action. 
There was a quietly enthusiastic teacher 
whose children “with quiet eagerness 
worked through their tasks in a concen- 
trated, happy manner.” 

And over against these was the ner- 
vous and erratic teacher whose chil- 
dren expressed ‘ ‘animosity and noisy, 
erratic behavior.” The physically handi- 
capped, disappointed teacher had chil- 
dren who “conformed in an_ unani- 
mated, listless manner.”’ And the teacher 
of domineering method had children 
who “vigorously but blindly” applied 
themselves to given tasks. 

No one can insist upon too definite 
a causal relationship in these instances 
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nor be certain how permanent such 
personal contagion is, but we have a 
right to feel that there is something sig- 
nificant here for education. In the fa- 
mous Locut Point study, similarly, when 
children early diagnosed as almost hope- 
lessly feeble minded or emotionally un- 
stable were years later found to have 
made unexpectedly adequate adjust- 
ments as adults, it was chiefly to the in- 
fluences of sympathetic and under- 
standing teachers that the investigators 
attributed the surprisingly gratifying 
outcomes. 


Our Trust in Buildings 

There are, of course, many more or 
less intangible factors in a desirable en- 
vironment for learning, whether in 
school or elsewhere. Certainly adequate 
school plants and equipment, desirable 
as they are, do not provide the full an- 
swer. ‘Indeed, there are some situations 
where well-built structures actually in- 
terfere with real learning. As a people 
we have tended to put entirely too 
much trust in buildings and too little 
in human relations. Lynette Messer 
asks, “Can the average child solve his 
problems in the average combination 
of cement, wood, plaster, and glass that 
has harassed the lives of our children 
for these many generations?” 





Relationships at Every Level 


There are certain kinds of changes, 
too, that need to be made in adminis- 
tration and supervision for the sake of 
better learning situations. Some of our 
recent administrators have shown the 
possibilities that lie in more flexible, less 
mechanistic types of administration; 
and modern supervision has worked 
wonders in creating the right condi- 
tions of learning. But there is still a 
problem in relationships here, involving 
the public as well as the profession. 
A teacher who had been appointed a 
supervisor after a successful career in 
teaching once came to me with the 
question: “When I was teaching I had 
many friends, but now that I’m a super- 
visor it’s all different. Why?” 

Underlying all this problem of the 
desirable learning situation is, of course, 
the fundamental question of a philos- 
ophy of life as well as of education. 
Desirable environments for learning 
will, in the long run, come only as we 
accept certain basic convictions as to 
the possibilities of all human beings; 
only as we come to recognize that all 
children and all people are worthwhile, 
no matter who they are or where they 
come from; that all can learn, and that 
each individual can be helped to make 
his contribution to our common life. 





Of interest to readers of the February issue of EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP, which dealt with 
group dynamics and its implications for leadership, is the February issue of the Adult Educa- 
tion Bulletin, Department of Adult Education, NEA. It is a special issue containing six important 
articles describing techniques and results from recent research on planning and conducting work 
conferences. Copies may be obtained from the Department of Adult Education, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Pushing Out the Four Wabls— 


MARGARET HAMPEL and 


OKLAHOMA CITY TEACHERS 


How do classroom teachers use the community to provide desirable 
learning experiences for children? What is their concept of an adequate 
environment for living and learning ? Margaret Hampel, on the teacher- 
education staff, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College in 
Stillwater, asked a group of Oklahoma City teachers to describe and 
interpret their experiences with children. These accounts follow with 
brief introductory comments by Miss Hampel.’ 


AN AFTERNOON IN THE WOODS 


Mrs. Romine looks upon experiences in the country as an important part of good 
learning environments for children in a city school. She has discovered the re- 
sources for making these frequent trips possible. Mrs. Romine has her own 8mm. 
camera and projector and a whole library of ber own films (one is shown below) 
which are used in her groups as a record of these many experiences. 


A BIG RED TRUCK parked in the 
schoolyard just as the bell rang for 
school to convene after lunch. Excite- 
ment ran high in the first grade room. 
The children had looked forward for 
weeks to this outing in the woods. 
Each child had written a letter to 
his mother asking permission to go to 
the teacher’s home in the woods, about 
ten miles from school. These letters 
were signed and returned to school. 
The teacher’s husband drove the 
truck and she rode in the back with the 
children. A boy and girl from the sixth 
grade went along to help. The truck 
had a high stake bed with seats ar- 
ranged for all. Of course many of the 
children stood because it’s such fun! 


_' Miss Hampel works regularly with Oklahoma 
City teachers in a cooperative in-service program 
carried on by the Board of Education, the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, and Oklahoma A and M Col- 


lege. 
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The family Dalmation met the chil- 
dren and gave a hearty welcome. They 
were off to the woods in trail formation 
—headed for the big swing. Each child 
understood that he must stay on the 
trails, stop when the signal was given, 
and keep both eyes and ears open. 

Mr. Romine led the way through the 
woods, pointing out the familiar trees 
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and telling the names of any new ones 
they inquired about. It was fun meas- 
uring to see how many children it took 
to reach around the different trees. 

After following the trail for a dis- 
tance of about two blocks, they came 
to a clearing surrounded by tall trees 
which met overhead like a canopy. Here 
the children enjoyed swinging on grape 
vines, climbing trees, and filling their 
pockets with Nature’s treasures. New 
discoveries were made on every hand 
—bird nests, squirrel homes, and other 
hidden joys. The Wahoo trees had their 
Janterns out showing the bright seeds. 
The children gathered black walnuts, 
hickory nuts, berries of the bittersweet, 
and acorns of various sizes. 

Under the fallen leaves they noticed 
so many green, heart-shaped leaves 
growing. When they learned these were 
wild violets they asked, “Where are 
all the flowers?” Then the cry came, 
“May we come back in the Spring and 
gather violets?” “Of course!” the 
teacher promised. 


The trail led by the winding brook, 
over rocks where moss and ferns 
peeped out, up hill, and down past the 
outdoor fireplace and picnic tables. 
Here the children stopped to toast and 
eat marshmallows. 

They weren’t too tired to play in 
the truck on the way back—and they 
arrived at school with pockets and 
hands overflowing just as school was 
being dismissed for the day. 

This trip was the beginning of an 
interest in the outdoors which carried 
over into many aspects of learning. 
Leaves were pressed and spatter prints 
made. Seeds and bulbs were planted in 
window boxes. Reading charts, number 
lessons, art work, and many other in- 
teresting times developed and went on 
and on. 

The children are now counting the 
days until Spring when the dogwood, 
redbud, and wild plum bloom and when 
they may again go to the woods to 
gather violets.—Josephine Romine, 
Wilson School, Oklahoma City. 


PARENTS TAKE OVER 


Miss Riordan discovered a channel for parent participation in bringing about good 
learning environments for children. Trips into the community are a part of the 
program and mothers get together and take full responsibility for these excur- 
sions. It helps to solve the problem of hazards which keeps many teachers from 
utilizing the community as a learning resource. 


ALL OF MY CHILDREN had birth- 
days after school started in September. 
Two came the last week in September 
and the mothers asked me separately 
if they might have a birthday party in 
the room. I agreed that it would be 
nice and suggested that they get to- 
gether and plan one party. They did. 
Then— 
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I thought since the party was so suc- 
cessful that if the birthday mothers 
each month would combine their par- 
ties, it might foster greater coopera- 
tion between mothers and give the chil- 
dren a richer social experience, also. It 
did. Then— 

Since the first party was in the room, 
why not do something different next 
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time. A meeting of birthday mothers 
to discuss plans followed. We were 
thinking and talking about circus and 
zoo animals so I suggested the zoo. We 
went. The enthusiasm ran high and has 
been going ever since. The mothers 
have become acquainted, and I have 
never had as rich an experience with 
mothers as I have this year. 

Our October mothers took us to Bell 
Water Gardens and had the birthday 
refreshments in the little park there. 
Our November mothers took us to Bor- 
den’s Milk and Ice Cream Factory. We 





went through the plant and had our 
party in the parlor. 

All mothers are invited to each party, 
and more come each time. If we hadn’t 
run out of birthdays I think we would 
soon have had one hundred percent at- 
tendance of mothers. We have com- 
bined our parties with our interest ex- 
cursions or developed our interest 
around our excursions in some profit- 
able way. And the mothers are on the 
lookout for some other interesting trips 
to take—Velma Riordan, Hawthorne 
School, Oklahoma City. 


“SOUP’S ON” IN THIS GROUP 


Mrs. Swale believes that a good learning environment for six-year-olds provides 
a friendly atmosphere, an understanding teacher, a close cooperative relationship 
with parents and other groups in the school, and opportunities to get acquainted 
with neighborhood and school workers. She tells of an experience which came 
as the result of the children’s plan to make and serve vegetable soup and to invite 
the other first grade and the adults who had helped with their enterprise. 


THE FIRST GRADE decided to ask 
the other first grade in the school to 
visit and share the experiences they 
were having. A soup party was planned. 

When the manager of our school 
cafeteria supplied us with information 
about how much of each ingredient it 
would take to serve sixty people, she 
was invited to the party. The school 
policeman received his invitation when 
he helped the shopping committee 
across the street to the neighborhood 
grocery store, As invitations were be- 
ing written, the children decided it 
would be nice to invite our principal. 

Money values and number concepts 
were used in buying material for the 
soup and in deciding how many and 
what vegetables each child should bring 
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from home. At this time we came to 
the conclusion that soup was a good 
thing to include in our noon day lunch 
since it had a variety of vitamins and 
had several food elements included in 
the seven basic foods. 

Responsibility, cooperation, and ini- 
tiative were developed as children sug- 
gested the “jobs” for different commit- 
tees and decided on chairmen for them, 
and as each did his share, individually 
and as a group, to make the party a 
success. Concern for others was ex- 
pressed when visitors were served first, 
given the prettiest napkins, and seated 
at tables. 

As our visitors ate they enjoyed the 
wrapping paper table cloths and the 
plain napkins that were decorated by 
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the children with scenes from child ac- 
tivities. Of course, these and all the food 
were handled with clean hands. 

A day or two before the party the 
children planned that while we were 
waiting we should have a program. 
They would sing songs previously com- 
posed, recite poems, and read individual 
and group charts. The only new num- 
ber was an original hand puppet play, 
with characters being members of a 
family. And we sang “Happy Birth- 
day” to Kenneth for his birthday. 


The next day we wrote “Thank 
You” notes to the cook for helping, 
and to Kenneth’s mother for furnish- 
ing cookies for our party because it was 
his birthday. A feeling of adequacy 
permeated the room. Every child, 


through pleasant experiences, had 
learned fundamental facts and how to 
plan and carry out his plans. He looked 
forward confidently and happily to 
new experiences.—Lillian Lee Swale, 
University Heights School, Oklahoma 


City. 


A TRIP TO THE AIRPORT 


Mrs. Murnane believes that a good school environment needs to provide space 
and opportunity for children to play out the life around them and to recreate it 
through materials. Too often the informal play and work environment of the nurs- 
ery school and kindergarten is left out of the children’s later school life. School- 
rooms become bare and uninteresting instead of environments that stimulate con- 
tinuous growth in exploration and insight. 


A ZOOM AND A GLIDE 
were being re-enacted as chil- 
dren played with crude ma- 
terials resembling planes. The 
children in this group were 
re-living what they observed 
at the city airport. The 
teacher called the group to- 
gether to hold a planning 
conference and to ask if they 
would like to find out more 
in order to go farther with 
their work and play. Ques- 
tions and ideas about a large 
airport on the floor came 
pouring out from the chil- 
dren. A trip to the city air- 
port was planned, letters were written, 
committees were organized. 

The weatherman and the chief of the 
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City, Okla. 

control tower gave advice on the pro- 
posed trip. At school the same day the 
children blocked out pians for the ex- 
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tended study of air travel. They helped 
plan the rearrangement of the room to 
make space for a large airport. 

A bustling airport had its beginning 
as Harry and Cecil built a DC-4. The 
plane needed a hangar, so Judy and 
Billy went to work on that. Then came 
other division of jobs for an entire air- 
port. 

This experience has contributed to all 
phases of work. Science played an im- 
portant part in the study as the children 
kept weather charts recording daily 
temperatures and visibility and studied 
air and air movements. The study also 
gave them an accurate idea of measure- 
ment and proportion, as a great many 


figures were involved. Letters were 
written to the men at the airport, thank- 
ing them for the kindness shown the 
class, and to the parents for taking us 
in their cars to the airport. Group and 
individual stories played a prominent 
part in the work. An account of the 
trip was made into booklet form. 

At no time was this a “museum 
model.” The children played in their 
airport. As a result of this work the 
children learned to play and work to- 
gether, assume responsibility, develop 
leadership, work independently, and to 
cooperate.—Caroline Leonard Mur- 
nane, University Heights School, Okla- 
homa City. 


THE PLAYGROUND EDUCATES 


Mrs. Malone found learning opportunities in abundance on the playground when 
she came upon a group of boys having fun chasing the girls with grasshoppers. 


JAMES AND BILL were so full of 
energy that they were always bubbling 
over in a fountain of activity. 

It had been a hot, dry summer and 
the playground was teeming with 
grasshoppers. Nothing delighted these 
boys more than to chase the girls all 
over the schoolground with the threat 
of putting these horrible creatures 
down their backs. 

The teacher, noticing all this, called 
the children around her and together 
they examined the grasshoppers. They 
discovered there was a great variety in 
the size of grasshoppers. They found 
that some had beautiful wings and 
others had no wings at all. They found 
that the grasshopper had very power- 
ful legs and could push with consid- 
erable force. On closer examination 
they discovered that it had strong jaws 
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and could bite them hard enough to 
hurt if sufficiently provoked. 

Of course many questions arose im- 
mediately: Why don’t they all have 
wings? How can they bite so hard? 
Why does it have those funny things on 
its legs? 

The teacher didn’t know much about 
insects either, but she thought they 
might learn together. She suggested they 
find some books in the library that 
would answer their questions—and the 
search was begun. They found a won- 
derful book on grasshoppers that an- 
swered not only these questions, but 
many more. 

In the search for this material many 
books with lovely, interesting pictures 
of other insects were discovered. The 
children’s natural curiosity prompted 
questions about these pictures, and soon 
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a full-scale stuay of insects was under- 
way. Specimens began to pour into the 
room, and of course such things as 
proper containers, food, and care be- 
came of vital interest. Insect cages had 
to be constructed and specimens iden- 
tified before the proper food and care 
could be ascertained. 

Trips were made to the school li- 
brary, the city library, and the curricu- 
lum w orkshop library. Books at home 
and in the homes of friends were 
searched for any available information. 

One child’s father, who was a land- 
scape artist and who had collected in- 
sects when he was a boy, became in- 
terested and gave the children the ben- 
efit of his knowledge. Even children 
in other rooms couldn’t resist the urge 
to bring in specimens for identification. 
Grasshoppers were no longer horrible 
creatures, but objects of extreme inter- 
est to these children. 

Bill and James no longer had time to 
tease the girls. They were far too busy 
hunting insects at noon and recess. 
James, who had been the despair of 
both parents and teachers, found he 
knew more about insects and where to 
find them than anyone in the room. 
For once he was the center of favor- 
able attention—and how he enjoyed it! 

No words can describe the thrill 
these children got when their own 
caterpillars began to spin a cocoon or 
to make a chrysalis. By this time they 
knew the difference between a cater- 
pillar and a worm, between a cocoon 
and a chrysalis. They knew that a 
moth emerged from the former and a 
butterfly from the latter. 

When Sue’s Monarch caterpillar 
made a chrysalis, the children thought 
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it the most beautiful thing they had 
ever seen. They wondered how it could 
make such exquisite golden bands 
around the chrysalis. Their enthusiasm 
knew no bounds when it hatched and 
they saw it uncurl its proboscis and sip 
sweetened water from a spoon. 

Although spiders were not real in- 
sects, they were studied along with the 
others and were found to be most in- 
teresting subjects. When one spider 
began to form an egg sac right before 
their very eyes, it certainly created a 
stir. The making of the web and the 
catching of food were also observed. 
Even the little girls forgot they were 
afraid of spiders when the first baby 
spiders were hatched. 

Stories were written and told of ex- 
periences in collecting and observing 
the insects; facts learned about each one 
were recorded; many pictures were 
drawn; charts were made listing the 
friends and enemies among the insects 
common to the locality. The different 
kinds of insect homes were studied; 
film strips and sound films of insect life 
were used; collections of specimens 
were mounted, classified where possi- 
ble, and used to start an interesting 
school museum. 

The children became much more ob- 
servant and more interested in their 
surroundings, they discovered the joy 
and satisfaction of research; they came 
to see beauty in the commonplace; 
fears were overcome; they began to 
find ways of satisfying their desire to 
learn the ‘ ‘why” of things. 

As one mother expressed it, “Gayle 
certainly went to town on that bug 
business!” —Kathryn Malone, Rock- 


wood School, Oklahoma City. 
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OUR INCREDIBLE BLIND SPOT 


“WELL, BOYS, we’re past the sonic 
wall.” 

“Yes—and well into the ionosphere, I'd 
guess,” 

“If you fellows are right we might as 
well turn this radio off. We won't be 
getting a thing until we hit our own 
stratosphere.” 

The three members of the Educational 
Commission from Mars settled back in 
their rocket ship seats and drew happily 
on their cigars—the parting gift of the 
superintendent of schools in the city from 
which they had just taken off for home. 

“Nice guy, that Harold Hunte,” said 
Zid. 

“And with a keen nose for a good cigar,” 
added Zad. “I’m saving one of mine for 
my tobacconist to analyze. Don’t you 
think this brand tops anything we’ve got 
at home, Zud?” 

“Yes, it probably does,” replied Zud. 
“But I can’t let you fellows dawdle away 
your time talking about cigars. We’ve got 
to map out our report before we land.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Zid. “How shall 
we organize it—by countries, or by themes 
or topics of some sort?” 

“What do you say, Zad?” 

“IT don’t know what kind of organiza- 
tion you'd call it, but I think one of the 
sections ought to be on the weird things 
we ran into. You know, the stuff that 
looked stupid.” 

“What do you say to that, Zid?” 

“I say let’s see what Zad has in mind 
before we decide. Suppose you give us 
a sample of what you call stupid stuff.” 

“That’s easy, Zid. Which country do 
you want your sample from?” 


“Let Zud pick it.” 
March 1948 


“Let’s take the one that says it has the 
most schools and the best education.” 

“You mean the U.S.A., of course?” 

“Certainly. Didn’t we find less modesty 
per square mile there than any other place 
on Earth?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I thought the Scots 
and the Americans wound up in a photo 
finish. But I'll use the U.S.A. as you sug- 
gest. Do you want something so weird 
our folks won't believe it, or something 
that they might be capable of imagining 
—like, for example, the way Americans 
pay nursery school teachers less than they 
do college professors?” 

“I'd like to hear your most fantastic ex- 
ample, wouldn’t you, Zid?” 

“Yes, we might as well go the ‘whole 
pig, as the Americans so quaintly say.” 

“The expression is ‘whole hog,’ I be- 
lieve. But let’s have Zad’s worst example 
and see what we think of it.” 

“All right, gentlemen, here goes. I'll 
start by asking you what you found most 
of the American educators worrying or 
complaining about most?” 

“That’s easy. Something they call ‘pub- 
lic relations.’ ” 

“Yes, they keep saying the public doesn’t 
understand education and that they can’t 
make the changes that ought to be made 
in the schools until they first ‘educate the 
public about education.’ ” 

“Not only that. Nearly everybody told 
us that he alw ays had to start at the very 
bottom—at the most elementary level— 
to get across even a faint appreciation of 
what education can and should do as a 
community building process.” 

“And didn’t they all say that they could 
‘get at’ only a relatively small number of 
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the adults, and at best but very briefly, so 
that their ‘education about education’ was 
pretty thin and scattered and really didn’t 
amount to very much?” 

“Yes, as one chap put it, the density of 
public ignorance about the real poten- 
tialities of education is exceeded only by 
its mass.” 

“Now, I ask you, gentlemen, isn’t it un- 
believably weird that it never seems to 
occur to these American educators that 
they should and could ‘educate about 
education’ in their schools? Virtually every 
adult whose ignorance about education 
they deplore is a product of their schools. 
Yet almost without exception they include 
nothing about education in their curricu- 
lum. They see to it that their youngsters 
are at least made literate about the why’s 
and the wherefore’s of the post office, the 
airport, the railroads and bus lines, the 
courts, community recreation, community 
health, community safeguards against ac- 
cidents, and many more—even the dog 
pound and sewage disposal are studied. 
But when it comes to education, poten- 
tially the most important community en- 
terprise of all—and the one they should 
know the most about—American educa- 
tors are strangely silent until the pupils 
have left school. Then they knock them- 
selves out trying to do, under almost 
impossible circumstances, what they 
could easily have done when the adults 
were kids in their elementary and high 
schools.” 

“I saw the same thing keep bobbing up 
in another way. It was perfectly apparent 
that all the better American schools were 
aware of the fact that the youngsters 
would one day be workers, employers, 
neighbors, spenders of money, users of 
leisure time, drivers of automobiles and 
airplanes, husbands, wives, fathers, and 
mothers—and shaped their curriculum ac- 
cordingly. But most of the educators even 
in these better schools seem blinded to 
the fact that all their pupils will become 
patrons of the school in some sense, and 
that all are destined to play some part 
in shaping the character of that school. 
Like Zad, I saw practically nothing in the 
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curriculum of any school to prepare 
youngsters for their one future role in 
which the school has the largest stake.” 

“But aren’t you fellows overlooking the 
American colleges and universities. They 
all seem to have Departments or Colleges 
of Education, you know.” 

“That’s right, Zid, they do. But could 
anyone possibly imagine anything more 
fantastic than what we saw in those Ameri- 
can universities? Only the students who 
are preparing to teach are encouraged— 
you might almost say permitted—to study 
education. And these relatively few stu- 
dents are precisely the ones who will not 
sit on boards of education and who will 
not be laymen in reference to the schools. 
The other students—the vast majority 
who will be bankers, lawyers, doctors, 
dentists, engineers, and business men and 
who will be the boards of education and 
the patrons of the school—continue their 
study of all community functions except 
education. 

No wonder that American hod carriers 
and ditch diggers are scarcely more ig- 
norant than American bankers, lawyers, 
and doctors so far as knowing anything 
about education as a community function 
—to say nothing of education as a process 
—is concerned. Don’t you agree, gentle- 
men, that all this is about as weird as 
anyone could possibly imagine?” 

“Yes, Zad, I do. In fact, I’m convinced 
that it goes far beyond what we can ex- 
pect any reasonable person to believe. So 
I don’t think we ought to mention it in 
our report.” 

“Why not, Zud?” objected Zid. “What 
Zad has described we all saw, didn’t we? 
And over and over again, with almost no 
exceptions?” 

“Yes, we certainly did,” admitted Zud. 
“But we can’t afford to have our fellow 
Martians think that we went crazy while 
we were on Earth, can we? What else 
could our people possibly believe about 
us if we try to make them swallow such a 
seemingly impossible tall tale? If you 
hadn’t seen it with your own eyes, you'd 
never believe it, would you—either of 
you? Neither would I.” 
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Education’s Concern in Federal Legislation 


WHEN HOUSE AND SENATE com- 
mittees were conducting hearings during 
last April on federal aid to education 
measures, Walter Lippmann observed that 
“the condition of our public schools in 
many parts of the country is deplorable, 
indeed a national disgrace and a national 
danger, and the need for federal aid is ab- 
solute and compelling.” 

Additional evidence which underscores 
Mr. Lippmann’s statement that “the need 
for federal aid is absolute and compelling” 
was released to the press and radio at a 
news conference held at NEA headquar- 
ters in Washington February 13. At that 
time results of an inventory of public 
school expenditures in the United States 
during 1946-47 were reported which show 
that the pressure of increased enrollments 
and the doubling of school construction 
costs are presenting to many school dis- 
tricts in most states “almost insuperable 
financial problems.” 

The inventory, conducted by the Insti- 
tute of Administrative Research of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, under 
the direction of John K. Norton and [aul 
R. Mort, used a scientific sampling tech- 
nique to obtain a valid picture of school 
expenditures for each state and for the 
nation as a whole. 

“The inventory of the 1940 public 
school expenditures,” Mr. Norton told 
the news conference, “revealed that thou- 
sands of public school systems had too 
little money to buy an acceptable amount 
and quality of schooling for all children.” 
In reply to the query, “Did school ex- 
penditures increase enough from 1940 to 
1947 to permit school boards to hold their 
own in buying schooling for children?” 
Mr. Norton said the results of the current 
study proved that the answer is “no.” 

As supporting evidence, he pointed to 
the following findings from the study: 

1. In the United States as a whole, and 
in more than three-fourths of the states, 
school boards had less purchasing power 
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per pupil in 1947 than they had in .1940. 

2. While per pupil expenditures, on the 
average, increased sixty-six percent from 
1940 to 1947, indexes of economic change 
show that they should have gone up 
eighty-six percent to hold their own in 
the economic market. 

3. The low expenditure school systems 
of 1940 are still operating at poverty levels 
of support although they made relatively 
large percentage increases per pupil. A 
larger percent increase of very little is 
still very little. Meanwhile the high ex- 
penditure districts have not been able in 
1947 to purchase the first-rate education 
they were able to afford in 1940. 

4. Enormous inequalities in expenditure 
per pupil continue to exist both within 
individual states and among the states. 
Millions of children in 1947 were in school 
systems with such meager funds that their 
schooling was both brief and inferior. 

The survey findings have been pub- 
lished by the NEA in two booklets: “Fed- 
eral Aid—Imperative!” and “Still Unfin- 
ished—Our Educational Obligation to 
America’s Children.” 

President Truman brought the need 
for federal aid before Congress three 
times in January. He urged Congress to 
“take prompt action to provide grants 
from the federal government to the states 
for elementary and secondary education” 
in his state-of-the-union and budget mes- 
sages, and again in his economic report. 

Whether the $300,000,000 he included in 
the national budget for this purpose dur- 
ing the ensuing year will be approved de- 
pends only in part upon the immediate 
outcome of the battle of the budget which 
has been and continues to be strenuously 
waged in Washington. A joint Senate- 
House committee of 102 members, headed 
by a “core” group of ten Senators and 
ten Representatives, has been primarily 
concerned with the amount of budgeted 
items already authorized in existing stat- 

(Continued on page 410) 
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WANTED: 


IT’S GOOD TO SEE YOU, Dr. Blair,” 
said Dave Hammond, settling himself in 
a red leather armchair that invited the 
visitor to long talks. “When I knew I'd 
be at the University this weekend, I be- 
gan to imagine what it would be like to 
talk with you again.” 

“Well, I’m 
greatly flat- 
tered. I’ve 
missed our 
talks as one of 
the pleasanter 
things about 
my old job at 
Mansford 
High. How 
are things get- 
ting along? 

And none of 

the conventional nonsense about the fac- 
ulty mourning its loss. Has the new man 
corrected my sins of omission?” 

“First tell me how college teaching 
agrees with you.’ 

“I’m having a wonderful time. In a way 
I’ve completed a circle in my life. Once 
I left college teaching for the public 
schools because I felt removed from the 
realities. I liked my high school work. 
Then I was made a principal because the 
school board evidently thought that a 
man who had written a book on English 
literature was also an executive. Now I’m 
back again where I can teach the eternal 
verities, work on my Spenser notes, and 
raise gladioli.” 

“You’re making too strong a case for the 
ivory tower, Doctor. You do have re- 
markably fine executive qualities. But you 
were often bored with details because the 
teacher training and counseling with 
young people were outweighed by the 
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MIDDLE GROUND 


requisitions for carbon paper and pens.” 

“Not to mention the endless crises with 
the heating plant! Yes, I’m afraid I did 
neglect the requisitions if I could help 
some bewildered teacher think through 
a difficult situation, or some confused boy 
or girl gain perspective. 

“After all, people are my specialty. | 
don’t see war as an economic or strategic 
problem but as the cry of the Trojan 
women. That’s why I couldn’t be enthu- 
siastic over the typing and metal shop and 
bookkeeping classes. Schools should help 
young people learn those things they will 
have no chance to learn anywhere but in 
school. To help them feel the ebb and 
flow and high tide of the human spirit 
in literature and history. To know the 
painful accumulation of knowledge that 
ends in great scientific discovery. To make 
of one’s mind a place of peace and refuge 
from the vulgarities and mean strivings of 
the current scene. That’s what education 
will always mean to me. Human values, 
decency, the humility that comes from 
knowing one’s self as only a part of the 
infinite stream of human living since time 
began. You moderns and your insistence 
on functional knowledge! I’m afraid I was 
a little rough with you at times, David. 
Have you forgiven me?” 

“For being an idealist, yes. For deflating 
my ego, I’m not sure,” answered Dave. 
Had it not sounded awkward, he would 
have liked to tell Dr. Blair how much he 
respected the kind of idealism in educa- 
tion the older man represented. Not a 
pseudo-idealism defending traditional 
courses for their own sake. Not a neo- 
classicism, for Dr. Blair was a man whose 
quest for learning had gone beyond pedan- 
try and erudition, even beyond fine schol- 
arship, to wisdom. Dave wondered if he 
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would ever have a chance to say these 
things. 

“But enough of solemn sermonizing. Is 
my successor putting the place to rights? 
And hang ethics—let’s gossip.” 

“It’s hard to tell you just the right things 
about him. When I talk to you I’m al- 
ways concerned about balance and selec- 
tivity. Anyway, Don Morgan is not given 
to philosophy. He says he majored in ad- 
ministration and left philosophy to those 
who had time for it. 

“He immediately enlarged all expendi- 
tures for the commercial classes and the 
shops. I know what you're thinking, and 
I still disagree with you. A lot of those 
kids don’t go on to college and can’t af- 
ford much vocational training. They need 
usable skills. I can’t feel there is anything 
wrong about that kind of education, but 
somehow I wish it would be possible to do 
it without losing a place for the spiritual 
values you stressed.” 

“Perhaps so. What else did he do?” 

“He wants everything streamlined. For 
instance, he took one look at Miss Jack- 
son’s room—just one look! Next day there 
was an impersonal notice forbidding potted 
plants in the rooms and curtailing the use 
of personal furniture or ornaments except 
for ‘temporary instructional purposes.’ By 
the end of the week Miss Jackson and 
everybody else had hauled home their 
curios by the ton.” 








“Poor Miss Jackson. I never found her 
room exactly an uplifting, aesthetic ex- 
perience, but it was the only home she 
ever felt was really hers.” 
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“And he also took one anguished look 
at the teachers’ meeting room, ordered 
the wicker furnishings removed, and in- 
stalled chromium and leather fixings as a 
surprise for the faculty.” 

“Were they surprised?” 

“They were overcome. Then they were 
angry. It was an outrage that your favorite 
chair had been removed where you sat at 
meetings.” 

Dr. Blair roared, 
“What a joke on 
me. I tried to instill 
spiritual values, and 
they deified my 
armchair!” 

“The faculty 
meetings are exactly 
thirty minutes long. 

No Mark Twain or Robert Benchley or 
Shakespeare readings and the reports for- 
gotten.” 

“Touché. That sounds like a popular 
innovation.” 

“Trouble is, the business goes through 
so fast you haven’t time to think things 
through. Like the way we ‘voted’ to join 
that Group Planning Study.” 

“Weren't you pleased, David? You were 


decidedly disappointed when I refused 


to consider that nonsense. I can’t see 
drawing diagrams about human relation- 
ships that Jane Austen could have analyzed 
in ten minutes.” 

“But we aren’t all Jane Austen. I still 
believe there is much to be gained from 
such studies. But I can’t see our enter- 
ing a Group Planning Study with so little 
group planning involved in the decision. 
Morgan is sincere and honest. He’s no 
dictator by design, but he can’t see be- 
yond efficiency expert methods. And those 
don’t work with people—at least not to my 
way of thinking.” 

“Perhaps a young man like you, David, 
will be able to combine smooth-running 
administration with the humanities. Possi- 
bly that’s one of the important aspects of 
democracy. And now what do you say 
to visiting the greenhouse? I want you 
to meet a white gladiolus that makes all 
philosophizing seem futile.” 

“I'd like it very much, sir. Let’s go.” 
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Comprehensive Curriculum Development 
Program. The Kalamazoo (Mich.) public 
schools are engaged in a wide-spread pro- 
gram of curriculum improvement. Theral 
T. Herrick, director of curriculum, is 
directing the program. Over-all planning 
and coordination of the program is in the 
hands of a curriculum council of fifty-one 
members. This council represents an un- 
usual and worthwhile development in its 
composition; included in the membership 
are teachers, administrators, students, and 
laymen. Especially noteworthy is the fact 
that two student representatives of the 
senior high school and two recent gradu- 
ates of the high school are included in 
the membership, as well as representatives 
from the parent-teacher organization, the 
labor organizations of the city, and the 
chamber of commerce. The composition 
of the council is changed as experience re- 
veals the need for reorganization. 

The responsibilities of the curriculum 
council include: (a) to determine through 
discussion the major needs affecting the 
entire school system; (b) to attack these 
problems, a few at a time, through com- 
mittees composed of teachers; (c) to dis- 
seminate the findings of these committees 
throughout the school system; (d) to en- 


courage curriculum experimentation in the - 


various individual schools; (e) to recom- 
mend types of in-service training needed, 
(f) to listen and react to curriculum pro- 
posals advanced by the committees, the 
departments, or by the individual schools; 
(g) after hearing such proposals and by 
using the director of curriculum as a con- 
sultant, to recommend such proposals to be 
accepted or not accepted. 

At present ten major committees are 
at work on various curriculum problems. 
These include an All-School Health Cur- 
riculum Committee, 2 Human Relations 
Committee, the Child Growth and De- 
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velopment Committee, Educational Philos- 
ophy and Evaluation Committee, a 
Kindergarten-Nursery School Workshop 
Committee, Audio-Visual Education Com- 
mittee, a Teacher Load Committee, a 
Publicity Committee, a Subject Matter 
Areas Committee, and a Staff Committee. 

Illustrative of the work of some of these 
committees is that of the Kindergarten- 
Nursery Workshop Committee. This 
group meets regularly each month, with 
sub-committee meetings at various times 
during the month. This workshop is par- 
ticularly concerned with the problem of 
bridging the gap between home and school 
and coordinating the work of the nursery 
schools and kindergarten. The Audio- 
Visual Education Committee will prepare 
a budget for presentation to the Board of 
Education, will consider the advisability 
of establishing an audio-visual center, and 
will recommend the types of supervision 
needed in this field. The Human Rela- 
tions Committee is particularly concerned 
with intercultural education, democratic 
teaching techniques, and UNESCO. Right 
now the committee is surveying the entire 
school system to find the best practices in 
human relations. These will be organized 
into a check list and printed in a bulletin 
to be entitled “School Techniques for 
Better Human Relations.” A  sub-com- 
mittee of the Subject Matter Areas Com- 
mittee is studying a core program for the 
junior high school and is encouraging the 
establishment of a core period of at least 
a half day in length. 


Curriculum Development in a War- 
Boom Area. Curriculum development 
problems brought on by a sudden and 
overwhelming expansion in school popu- 
lation is well illustrated by the program 
that has been underway in the Vancouver 
(Wash.) publi¢ schools. Sara A. Martin, 
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director of instruction, indicates the scope 
of the task by calling attention to the fact 
that within the space of two years the 
total enrollment of the system increased 
from thirty-eight hundred students to 
thirteen thousand. The number of ele- 
mentary schools increased from five to 
eleven. Two junior high schools and two 
senior high schools had to be provided 
instead of the one each which sufficed in 
the pre-war years. In addition, a junior 
college, which now has an enrollment of 
five hundred students, a vocational school, 
and an adult education program have also 
been organized since the onset of the war. 

The task of the administrative and super- 
visory staffs is indicated by the fact that 
the number of teachers increased from one 
hundred thirty-five to over four hundred; 
and ten new principals were added. These 
teachers and administrators were gathered 
together from all parts of the United 
States; and the coordination of their work, 
representing as it did a variety in previous 
experience and educational points of view, 
was a formidable task. 

To meet this emergency situation the 
school system discontinued the old city- 
wide curriculum organization which 
existed prior to 1942. Under the previous 
program all the teachers in the city par- 
ticipated directly in the program under the 
direction of the curriculum coordinator. 
To meet the new situation curriculum de- 
velopment was organized on a building 
basis with the staff of each school working 
as a unit under the direction of the princi- 
pal. Principals and supervisors, in turn, 
instituted a study group under the chair- 
manship of the superintendent of school. 
A workshop procedure was used in these 
school study groups, and problems were 
attached as they were recognized by indi- 
viduals, small groups, or the total faculty 
group. This policy of curriculum develop- 
ment is now being continued in the post- 
war years. It will be supplemented with a 
special two-week summer workshop. 

Previous to the war the social studies 
area had received special attention, and 
a series of currculum guides for all grades 
from one through twelve had been issued. 
Since few of the new staff members had 
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had an oppoftunity to participate in the 
development of the earlier guides, it was 
decided in 1946 to undertake a new pro- 
gram of curriculum development in the 
social studies area at the junior and senior 
high school levels. Wm. H. Dunn of the 
Department of Instruction is directing this 
phase of the program. The secondary 
school staff has been organized on a 
city-wide basis to evaluate the actual in- 
struction going on in the classrooms and 
to study the guides which had previously 
been prepared. Out of this study will 
come recommendations for improvement 
of the program and revision of the curric- 
ulum guides as seem advisable to meet the 
new objectives. Through this undertaking, 
Miss Martin hopes that the secondary 
schools may “be creeping up toward the 
‘Front Lines in Education.’ ” 


Higher Edutation Report. Since its re- 
lease in December, 1947, the report of 
the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education has provoked wide-spread dis- 
cussion, but probably this is but a begin- 
ning of the attention it will receive in 
the months and years ahead. The entire 
report will be published in six volumes 
under the general title, Higher Education 
for American Democracy. The first vol- 
ume, “Establishing the Goals,” sets the 
general pattern for the entire report and 
contains the recommendations of the Com- 
mission on the future of higher educa- 
tion in this country. The titles of the other 
volumes are: “Equalizing and Expanding 
Individual Opportunity”; “Organizing 
Higher Education”; “Staffing Higher Edu- 
cation”; “Financing Higher Education”; 
and “Resource Data.” 

In projecting the task of education be- 
yond the twelfth grade insofar as num- 
bers are concerned, the Commission be- 
lieves “that in 1960 a minimum of 4,600, 
000 young people should be enrolled in 
nonprofit institutions for education be- 
yond the traditional twelfth grade. Of this 
total number, 2,500,000 should be in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades (junior 
college level); 1,500,000 in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth grades (senior college level), 
and 600,000 in graduate and professional 
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schools beyond the first degree.” The 
Commission contends that at least forty- 
nine percent of our population has the 
mental ability to complete fourteen years 
of schooling with a curriculum of gen- 
eral and vocational studies and that at 
least thirty-two percent has the mental 
ability to complete an advanced program 
of liberal or specialized education. 

To carry forward this expanded pro- 
gram, the Commission portrays the kinds 
of educational opportunities which should 
be provided by the community college, 
the senior liberal arts college, the pro- 
fessional school, the graduate school, the 
research program, and the adult education 
program. They see the community college 
as an institution that serves the total post- 
high school needs of the community. Thus 
it will have a variety of functions and 
programs. This community agency will 
provide traditional college éducation, but 
it will also emphasize terminal programs 
of vocational preparation. An important 
responsibility will be to stimulate the in- 
tellectual and cultural interests of the out- 
of-school citizens of the community. 

After attacking the barriers to educa- 
tional opportunity that now exist in 
higher education, the Commission recom- 
mends that greater equality of opportunity 
be provided through these steps: improve 
and expand high school education; make 
education through the fourteenth year 
available in the same way that high school 
education is now available; provide fi- 
nancial assistance to competent students 
in the tenth through fourteenth grades 
who would not be able to continue their 
education without such assistance; lower 
tuition costs in publicly controlled col- 
leges; expand the program of adult edu- 
cation and make it more the responsibility 
of the colleges; make public education 
equally accessible to all, without regard 
to race, creed, sex, or national origin. 

The President appointed the Commis- 
sion in July, 1946. George F. Zook, served 
as chairman, and Francis J. Brown as exe- 
cutive secretary. 


Adult Education Project. The project for 
the adult education of Negroes, which the 
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U. S. Office of Education sponsored last 
year, has been continued for two more 
years. The American Association on Adult 
Education and the National Conference on 
Adult Education and the Negro have also 
been cooperating in the project. Funds 
have been provided by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. 

During 1946-47, the first year of the 
project, attention was centered on the 
development of teaching materials, prepa- 
ration of teachers and leaders, and com- 
munity studies of adult interests and needs. 
The over-all purpose of the undertaking 
is to raise the educational level of the 
large number of Negroes who are func- 
tionally illiterate. Six institutions of higher 
education in southern states have participa- 
ted in the project, centering their atten- 
tion chiefly on the preparation of teachers 
for adult education. They also organized 
and supervised demonstration classes for 
adults and worked with community 
agencies in selected areas in planning and 
setting up a cooperative agency for attack 
on the problem. 

The teaching materials which were pro- 
duced during the year were used with 
about 500 adult beginners by teachers who 
had had special training in the college 
centers. On the basis of this experience, 
the materials were revised somewhat and 
are now being used in further experimenta- 
tion with adult groups. Following the 
year’s work, these materials will be revised 
completely and then be published for 
general distribution. The project has 
drawn heavily on the experience of the 
armed services in teaching soldiers with 
marginal literacy. 

Among the basic materials which have 
been prepared and are now in use are a 
basic reader which utilizes a vocabulary 
of 319 words; a reading workbook; a 
language, spelling, and writing workbook, 
which uses manuscript writing; an arith- 
metic workbook; and a series of simple 
readers. A student record form and a 
reading placement test have also been 
designed for the project. 


Curriculum Revision. The Malden 
(Mass.) public schools have undertaken 
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a study of the aims and purposes of edu- 
cation. A city-wide Committee on the 
Philosophy of Education has been estab- 
lished, as well as sub-committees for each 
of the levels of the school system. The 
over-all committee will seek to correlate 
the work of the various sub-committees 
and to prepare a statement of educational 
goals for all levels of the school system. 
When this phase of the program has been 


completed, committees on curriculum re- 
vision for each of the school levels will be 
appointed. These committees will be ex- 
pected to undertake a revision of the 
school curriculum in light of the recom- 
mendations of the committee on philoso- 
phy. In conjunction with this program, the 
school system conducts in-service educa- 
tion classes for teachers of Malden in 
cooperation with Boston University. 








life. Teachers Guides available. 


and natural resources. 


Boston New York Chicago 





Our Growing World 


LUCY SPRAGUE MITCHELL and Others 


A series of social studies readers for the primary grades providing easy-to-read, 
realistic stories which arouse the child’s interest in the social aspects of his daily 


BOOK I, FARM AND CITY by Mitchell, Brown, and Verbeck, con- 
trasts rural and urban life in terms familiar to the child. 


BOOK II, ANIMALS, PLANTS, AND MACHINES by Mitchell, Brown, 
and Verbeck, explain man’s dependence on animals, industrial machines, 


BOOK III, OUR COUNTRY by Mitchell, Stall, and Snyder, compares 
ways of living now and long ago. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Atlanta 


San Francisco Dallas London 
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Learning Programsa— 
for Children 


LEARNING TO READ 


A Basic Reading Program 
for grades 1-3 
NILA BANTON SMITH 


INTERMEDIATE READERS, 
1947 EDITION 


A Basic Reading Program 
for grades 4-6 
Stephen Baynes and Nila Banton Smith 


Distant Doorways Frontiers Old and 
for grade 4 New 
for grade 5 


On The Long Road 
for grade 6 


STORIES TO REMEMBER 


A Program of Literature 
for grades 4-6 
BENNETT, DOWSE, AND EDMONDS 


MAKING SURE OF 
ARITHMETIC 


for grades 1-8 
Morton, GRAY, SPRINGSTUN, AND SCHAAF 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 


Essential Elementary Geography 
for grades 4-6 
BARROWS, PARKER, AND SORENSEN 


USING WORDS 


An Enriched Spelling Program 
for grades 2-8 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


for grades 1-6 


McConaTHY, MORGAN, MURSELL, BaAr- 
THOLOMEW, BRAY, MIESSNER, AND BIRGE 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th St. 709 Mission St. 
NEW 


YORK 3 SAN FRANCISCO 3 
221 East 20th St. 707 Browder St. 
CHICAGO 16 DALLAS 1 
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THE LISTENING POST 
(Continued from page 403) 


utes. Federal aid to education has not yet 
been authorized. Along with other sub- 
jects in this category it must be advanced 
for special consideration later in the ses- 
sion. Funds authorized in bills enacted 
hereafter will be in addition to 1947 ex- 
penditures recommended by the commit- 
tee of 102. 

S. 472 and H.R. 2953 are the bi-partisan 
federal aid bills now before Congress. 
Hearings on S. 472 have been concluded; 
the bill has been recommended for pas- 
sage by the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare; and it is now on the 
Senate calendar for consideration. Hear- 
ings on H.R. 2953 have been concluded 
and the measure has been favorably rec- 
ommended to the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

President Truman also told Congress 
that “the government’s programs for 
health, education, and security are of such 
great importance to our democracy that 
we should now establish an executive de- 
partment for their administration.” S. 140 
(Taft-Fulbright bill) which would create 
a Department of Health, Education, and 
Security, with the present Federal Security 
Administration bureaus now handling 
these activities grouped into three divi- 
sions, each headed by an under secre- 
tary, was reported favorably by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Expenditures in Execu- 
tive Departments and is now pending on 
the Senate calendar. 

The President’s budget includes $65,- 
000,000 for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the school lunch program for the 
fiscal year 1949. The same amount was 
appropriated a year ago, but had to be 
supplemented by a-deficiency appropria- 
tion of $6,000,000. 

It is feared that many schools, faced 
with rising food costs, may find it impos- 
sible to continue the program during the 
present year.—Roy K. Wilson, assistant 
director, Press and Radio Relations, NEA., 
for the ASCD Legislative Committee. 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW about your 
newspaper? As an educator, are you satis- 
fied with the purposes and the effects of 
the newspaper in your community? How 
does it rate as an effective media of com- 
munication, and what does it communi- 
cate? 

Your Newspaper; Blueprint for a Better 
Press was written by the nine Nieman 
Fellows in journalism at Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1945-46 and edited by Leon Svir- 
sky. (New York, Macmillan, 1947, $2.75) 
The Nieman Fellows are able and mature 
journalists who are given an opportunity 
to study together at Harvard for one 
year. This particular group decided to 
collaborate on a book which would ana- 
lyze the American newspaper and recom- 
mend ways for its improvement. Your 
Newspaper is the result. 

This book was written for the average 
American reader. It is not a technical or 
professional publication. In simple, force- 
ful style, the authors analyze the major 
criticisms of the press: that it is irresponsi- 
ble; that it is biased; that it is narrowly 
owned ard controlled. Every section of 
the newspaper is scrutinized, from the 
headlines to the comics, Suggestions are 
made as to what the reader can do to im- 
prove the press. 

The responsibility of educators to be 
concerned about the media of communi- 
cation of ideas cannot be shirked. Your 
Newspaper provides a stimulating discus- 
sion of one of the chief educational tools 
we have today. The book is worth reading 
because it illustrates good writing and 
excellent format, and presents a message 
that deserves to be read. 


THE ANNUAL BOOK LIST of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, “Reading for Democracy—Books for 
Young Americans” is ready for distribu- 
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Sara M. Krentzman 








tion. (Chicago, 203 North Wabash Ave- 


nue. Free). 


THE WISCONSIN COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATIONAL PLANNING PRO- 
GRAM has developed a number of valu- 
able curriculum materials. One of the 
newest is Guidance Services Personalize 
Education, Bulletin no. 11 (Madison, Wis- 
consin, State Department of Education). 
It is attractively illustrated and well 
written. 


THE LITERATURE ABOUT TEACH- 
ING is rich and varied. It seems strange 
that no one has thought it worthwhile be- 
fore this year to collect the poetry, stories, 
and essays about education in an anthology. 
Unseen Harvests; A Treasury of Teaching, 
edited by Claude M. Fuess and Emory S. 
Basford (New York, Macmillan, 1947, 
$5) presents the literature in this field in 
one ambitious volume. 

The editors state that they have tried 
to select passages from authors great or 
insignificant who have written seriously 
and well about the purposes or methods of 
education or have presented the educa- 
tional scene in an entertaining fashion. 
There is no basic scheme for the book; the 
selections are arranged in a casual and 
unrelated order. This informal presenta- 
tion encourages one to browse through 
the book and read the selection which 
appeals to him at the moment. Each of 
the selections is prefaced by a very brief 
introduction of the author and setting 
the stage for the particular passage chosen. 

The serious and the humorous aspects of 
teaching and learning are equally repre- 
sented. Booth Tarkington’s Penrod dreams 
through his arithmetic class; Quintilian 
orates on the duties of the schoolmaster; 
Woodrow Wilson attempts to answer the 
question, “What is a college for?”; Irwin 
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Edman philosophizes on his former stu- 
dents, Confucius says what he thinks 
about the ideal teacher and how people 
learn. Thomas Jefferson, James Thurber, 
Mary Ellen Chase, John Milton, Aldous 
Huxley, and many others have their say. 

Unseen Harvests is a rich treasury of 
ideas, ideals, and experiences which offers 
inspiration and entertainment to all edu- 
cators. It is a book which can be enjoyed 
over and over again. It deserves a place 
in every teacher’s personal library. 


CHILDREN AND BOOKS by May Hill 
Arbuthnot (Chicago, Scott, Foresman, 
1947, $5) is intended to answer two ques- 
tions: “What kinds of books do children 
like?” and “How can we get our children 
to read better books?” Written to be used 
as a textbook in children’s literature 
courses for teachers and librarians, it also 
offers excellent help to parents and teach- 
ers interested in reading guidance. 

The reading interests of children from 
two to fifteen are covered, and all types of 
reading are discussed. For each type of 
reading, criteria is developed and selec- 
tions from good books are included. Many 
illustrations by outstanding artists are 
used, with captions which comment on 
the artists’ techniques or style. The selec- 
tive bibliographies with annotations are 
especially valuable for anyone interested 
in buying children’s books. 

The author’s desire to get children and 
books together permeates this book. 
Throughout the various chapters, adults 
are encouraged to become book-sellers 
rather than book-keepers for children. 
There are countless suggestions included 





for effective ways to interest young people 
in reading. Mrs. Arbuthnot’s conviction 
that books offer much to children is con- 
tagious. Children and Books should re- 
sult in happier reading situations for the 
youngsters whose parents and teachers 
read it. 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
educators will watch with interest the 
work of the Citizens Federal Committee on 
Education. Appointed as an advisory 
group to the U. S. Office of Education, 
this committee includes representatives 
from all segments of national life. Citizens 
Look at Education (Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office) is a 
progress report of the committee’s 
activities. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY has emerged 
as a communications center for the 
printed and audio-visual materials essential 
for a good learning situation. It has be- 
come accepted as a reading, reference, 
and activity center. But in many cases, 
the realization that the library is an indis- 
pensable agency is accompanied by an 
awareness that more information is needed 
about school library service—its purposes, 
possibilities, and plans. 

Lucile F. Fargo’s fourth revision of The 
Library in the School (Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1947, $4.) is the basic 
book in this area. All school librarians 
will want this new edition of a familiar 
book. Many supervisors, school adminis- 
trators, and teachers who want to know 
more about libraries will find this book 
useful. 
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ASCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1948-1949 
President, Wa.ter A. ANDERSON, Prof. of Ed., New York Univ., N. Y. 
First Vice-President, Bess GoopyKoon7z, Dir., Div. of Elem. Ed., U. S. Office of Ed., 
Wash., D. C. 
Second Vice-President, Ruta CunnincHaM, Assoc. Prof. of Ed., Tchrs. Coll., 
Col. U., N. Y. 
Field Secretary, Jennre Wau.ert, Prin. Jackson Sch., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mary A. Happow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown, Ohio 
PrupeNce Bostwick, Supv., Denver Schs., Denver, Colo. 
Giapys Potrer, Deputy Supt., Long Beach, Calif. 
Mempbers Exectep at LARGE 
Maurice Aurens, Dir. of Dept. of Inst., Denver, Colo. (1952) 
Vernon Anverson, Assoc. Prof. of Ed., Storrs, Conn. (1949) 
WiuaM S. Burton, Prof. of Ed., Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass. (1952) 
Maste Casse.i, Curric. Dir., Houston, Texas (1950) 
C. L. Cusuman, Assoc. Supt., Philadelphia, Pa. (1950) 
Francis Drac, Curric. Dir., San Diego Co. Schs., San Diego, Calif. (1952) 
Paut Misner, Supt. of Schs., Glencoe, Ill., (1949) 
Henry J. Orro, Prof. of Ed., U. of Texas, Austin, Tex. (1952) 
Don Patterson, Elem. Div., U. S. Office of Ed., Washington, D. C. (1950) 
Vircit Rocers, Supt. of Schs., Battle Creek, Mich. (1951) 
Ernet S. Warp, Dir. of Supv., Alameda Co., Calif. (1949) 
Grzert S. Witey, Supt. of Schs., Lincoln, Neb. (1949) 
Paut Wirry, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1949) 
Kate Worrorp, Prof. of Elem. Ed., U. of Fla., Gainesville, Fla. (1952) 
Dare Ze.ier, Prof. of Ed., St. Tchrs. Coll., Emporia, Kans. (1950) 


Strate REPRESENTATIVES TO THE Boarp 

Alabama—F ay Kirtianp, Instrnl. Supv., Monroe Co. Schs., Monroeville 

California—Roxte Aexanper, Dir. Tchr. Trng., U. of Calif., Berkeley; Wim.1am 
Cowan, Dir. Tchr. Trng., San Francisco St. Coll.; Leonarp Grinpsrarr, Dir. of 
Curric., Alameda; Davw H. Russet, Prof. of Ed., U. of Calif., Berkeley; 
GretcHen Wutrine, Dir. of Elem. Ed., Oakland 

Colorado—(representative to be elected.) 

Florida—Gertruve SHAFFNER, Asst. Dir. of Instr., Bd. of Pub. Instr., Miami; Crara 
Capron, Genl. Supv. of Instr., West Palm Beach 

Georgia—Svue Snipes, Supv., Bulloch Co. Schs., Dept. of Ed., Statesboro 

Illinois—Mary Entsmincer, Tchr. Trng. Staff, So. Ill. St. Normal U., Carbondale; 
B. L. Smirn, Supt. of Elem. Schs., Oak Park 

Indiana—Hannau Linpaut, Supv. Elem. Ed., Mishawaka 

Kentucky—Mary I. Core, Assoc. Prof. Ed., Western Ky. Tchrs. Coll., Bowling Green; 
Naomi C. Wituorr, St. Supv. Elem. Ed., Frankfort 

Louisiana—Maccie Haws, Supv. of Schs., Bastrop 

Maryland—Harry Barp, Curric. Specialist, St. Dept. of Ed., Baltimore 

Michigan—Catuarine Conosoy, Elem. Supv., Flint; Mary S. Jameson, Supv. Tchr., 
Detroit 

Minnesota—Mae Ivey, Elem. Supv., Albert Lea 

Missouri—L. G. Townsenp, Dean, Coll. of Ed., U. of Missouri, Columbia 

New York—Luciez Attarp, Elem. Supv., Garden City; Exizanera Carey, St. Dept. 
of Ed., Albany; Wii1am T. Metcuior, Prof. of Ednl. Supvn., Syracuse U. 

Obio—Mary A. Hapvow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown 

Pennsylvania—H. G. Masters, Dir. Elem. Ed., Pittsburgh; Ermer McCormicg, Supv., 
Altoona 

Tennessee—Evura A. Jounston, Elem. Supv., Chattanooga 

Texas—T. Q. Sryeiey, Austin Schs., Austin 

—_— E. Avexanver, Supv. of Elem. Ed., Hampton; D. C. Beery, Supt., 

taunton 

Wisconsin—Joseruine Hintcen, Dir. of Guidance and Curric., LaCrosse 

Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idabo)—L. L. Cartson, Supt., 
Lewiston, Idaho; Watrer E. Snyver, Asst. St. Supt., Salem, Ore. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Gertrupe Hanxamp, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 





THE ASSOCIATION FOR 


Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 


These are the beliefs of this Association. They are implicit in the purposes and 
program of ASCD. 


We believe that modern schools can do their job ONLY IF. . . 


—pupils, teachers, and administrators grow in understanding what life 
is all about. 


—¢everyone has a chance to test for himself what is important and what 
isn’t. 


—youngsters learn by making choices and seeing how they work. 


—youngsters have a chance to think and talk about our social structure 
and decide how it may be improved. 


—what happens in the school is determined by what boys and girls need 
individually and in groups, now and tomorrow. 


—the curriculum—what boys aid girls do in school—has méaning and 
significance for the youngsters. 


—all community agencies, including our homes and schools, work to- 
gether for better education. 


—there is mutual respect and confidence as we work together to improve 
our schools. 


—school programs are continually being weighed and improved in the 
light of tested ways of working. 


—parents and citizens are helped to understand what their youngsters 
need to learn and how it can be taught. 


cola : pay for good 
schools. c on oa ~ + Shary 





